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These finest Arts and C. rafts books feature 
hundreds of step-by-step photographs 


The excellence of John B. Kenny's THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING and his CERAMIC 
SCULPTURE—METHODS AND PROCESSES have made 
them the standard, most-widely accepted works in the 
Arts and Crafts field. Each is a large book, 72" x 
10°24", covering complete fundamentals, tools needed, 
techniques, materials, etc. These and the many special 
projects included are illustrated with hundreds of large, 
step-by-step photographs and detailed line drawings. 
If you are a potter you'll need these two magnificent 
volumes. 


Three new titles, similar in size and format, have just 
been added to our Arts and Crafts Series, each written 


by an outstanding authority in his field: 
CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE POTTER by Daniel 


Rhodes covers the origin of clay, blending character- 
istics, ceramic uses, innumerable recipes for mixing and 
firing, as well as the whole story of glazes. 

ENAMELING ON METAL by Oppi Untracht, in addi- 
tion to the fundamentals for beginners, presents the 
newest views on such techniques as Cloisonne, Plique 
a Jour, Champleve, Basse Taille, Limoges, overglaze 
colors and many others. 

COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER MADE AT HOME by 
Karl and Nora Kramer shows how with a small home 
workshop you can accomplish astonishing results with 
such projects as plates, bracelets, spoons, trays, pins, 
earrings, etc. 

All books are unconditionally guaranteed to please 
you. They are $7.50 each at your art, ceramics and 
book stores. Or, order postpaid direct from GREEN- 
BERG: PUBLISHER, 201 East 57th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR 


California 
san PRANCISCO. At the San Francisco Museum of Art 
Through December 1. Art in Asia and the West 
December 12-23. Christmas Trees and Ornaments 
December 1-22. Church Art Today at Grace Cathedral 
Through November 30. Irena Brynner’s jewelry at Nanny s 
SANTA BARBARA, December 3-January 5. International Kites (AFA) at 


the Santa Barbara Museum of Art 


Florida 

sarasota, November 14-29, Florida Craftsmen’s Annual Exhibition and 
Convention at the Sarasota Art Assn. Galleries 

winter PARK, Through Vovember 21. American Jewelry and Related 
Objects Il (Smithsonian) at the Morse Galley of Art. Rollins College 


Georgia 
ATLANTA Through Vovember 13 Young Artists of the Near Fast 
(AFA) at Atlanta Art Assn 


l5-January 15. American Craftsmen, 1957 


COLUMBUS December 


(Smithsonian) at the Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts 


lowa 
CEDAR FALLS. Vovember 5-26. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Smith 


sonian) at Department of Art lowa State Teachers College 


Kansas 
LAWRENCH Vovember 10-December 1. Good Design In Switzerland 


(Smithsonian) at the University of Kansas, Department of Architecture 
Through November 17. Fourth annual Kansas designer-craftsmen at 
the University of Kansas 

Louisiana 

new onieans, November 10-December 8, Finnish Crafts (Smithsonian ! 
at the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art 

Vovember 424. Sculpture in Silver (AFA) at Newcomb College 


Maryland 
nattimore, At the Baltimore Museum of Art 

Vovember 12-January 12. History of Bookbinding 

Vovember 24-January 5. Early American Folk Sculpture 
HacerstTOwN, December 1-31. Frederick J. Kurtz stained glass art at 


the Washington County Museum of Fine Arts 


Massachusetts 
campaipce. Through November 17, Twelve Scandinavian Designers 


(Smithsonian) at the Busch-Reisinger Museum 


Michigan 

ANN annor. November 5-December 10. Craftsmanship In A Changing 
World (AFA) at University of Michigan 

Minnesota 

st. paut. November 10-December 23. Piber, Clay and Metal at the St 
Paul Gallery and School of Art 

Nebraska 

incon, Through November 24. Contemporary Hand Weaving Il 
Lincoln Weavers Guild at the University of Nebraska Art Galleries 
New York 

purraLto, November 17-December 15. Designer-Craftsmen of Western 
New York at the Albright Art Gallery 

yew york crry. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 

Through January 5. The Patron Church. 

Through November 30. Sterling Today holloware design winners 
December 18-February 23. Architecture of Antonio Gaudi at the Mu 
seum of Modern Art 
At the Greenwich House Pottery: 

Through November 22. Minnie Negoro—ceramics 

December 3-23. Exhibition-Christmas sale of ceramics 
Through December 23. Ends And Beginnings at the Cooper Union 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration 
Through November 15. Animal sculpture in pre-Columbian and African 
art at the Aaron Furman Gallery 
December 3-21. Ceramics by Hui Ka-Kwong at the Mi Chou Gallery 
At the Nonagon Gallery 

Through November 27. Hideo Date—metalcraft, paintings 

December |-January |. Joseph Meert—stained glass, paintings 
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October 30-February 9. Color in primitive art at the Museum Of 
Primitive Art. 

Through November 30. American Craftsmanship (A.C.C.) at the East 
River Savings Bank 

Through November 30. Lenore Tawney tapestries at America House 
Through December 17. Sari Dienes prints of petroglyphs at Mills Col 
lege of Education 

rocuester, Vovember 8-December 6. Young Americans Young Scandi 
navians (AFA) at the Memorial Art Gallery 

Ohio 

AKRON. Vovember 10-December 4. Contemporary American Glass 
(Smithsonian) at the Akron Art Institute 

CINCINNATI. November 25-January 7. Twelfth Annual Exhibition by 
Artists of Cincinnati and Vicinity at the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Oklahoma 

rutsa, October 15-December 5. Adventures In Glass (AFA) at Phil 
brook Art Center 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. October 25-November 30. Crafts of Pennsvivania Guild 
of Craftsmen at the Pyramid Club Annual. Also oils and sculpture. 
Vovember 6-January 5, Christmas Crafts Exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance 

Tennessee 

wempnis, Vovember 3-30. Exhibition of American pottery featuring 
early redware at the Brooks Gallery 

Texas 

austin. December 1-31. School for American Craftsmen at the Crafts 
Gallery, Texas Fine Art Association 

Wisconsin 

wirwauker. Through December 1. 37th Annual Exhibition of Wis 
consin Crafts at War Memorial Center, Milwaukee Art Institute 
Canada 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. December 28-January 18, Craftsmanship In A 
Changing World (AFA) at the University of Manitoba 

ST. JOHN, NEW sruUNSWwICK, November 5-26. Early American Wood Carv 
ing (Smithsonian) at New Brunswick Museum. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, January 1-22. Nylon Rug Designs (Smithsonian) at 


the Dupont Company of Canada, Ltd. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 

Recent Sculpture U.S.A. Entries to be selected by Museum of Modern 
Art and shown under the sponsorship of the Museum's Junior Council 
in early 1959, Artists who are citizens or permanent residents of the 
U.S., and sculpture executed since 1950 in any medium eligible. Pur- 
pose is to explore recent directions in American sculpture, The show 
will be offered to museums in other cities. All works must be for sale 
10% commission on sales. Because of difficulty and expense in han- 
dling, preliminary selection will be made from photos. Entry cards due 
January 6. Photos due January 24. For entry cards write: Junior Coun 
cil Seulpture Exhibition, The Museum of Modern Art, 21 West 53rd 
Street, New York City. 


Modern Home Furnishings Exhibition, will open at the Brooklyn 
Museum, March 5-27. Anything for the home will be considered. Items 
must be available on the U. S. market. Does not include custom made 
items or craft work of which only one or two examples exist, No 
price limit. Selection Committee composed of: Jens Risom, designer: 
Tom O'Hara, merchandiser, Abraham & Straus, member of Associated 
Merchandising Corporation: Robert Riley, curator of Industrial De- 
sign, Brooklyn Museum. Preliminary selection from photos and draw 
ings, which are due December 15. Direct inquiries to: Design Labo- 
ratory, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, New York 


REGIONAL 


Tenth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture Show at the Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 1-26, 1958. Open to residents 


and former residents of Ohio. Entry fee: $2. Jury. $750 purchase 


prizes. Deadline for entries December 15. Judging is December 16th. 
Write: The Butler Institute of American Art. Youngstown 2, Ohio 











. . . invites you to start your Charter 





THE ARTIST'S 
HANDBOOK Of 
MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES By 
Ralph Maver Re 
vised and enlarged 
edition. 721 pages 
Pub. at $6.7 
Members’ Price $4.95 


FIGURE DRAWING 
COMES TO LIFt 
Calvin Albert 
Derethy Gees 
Seckler 17 ills 
Old Masters and con 
temporaries, 8,” x 
10%". 
Pub. at $8.95 
Members’ Price $6.95 


THE CRAFT oF 
CERAMICS By 
Geea de Vegh and 
Alber Mandi. 40 
easy-to-follow ills 
glossary, etc., 7 
0” 

Pub. at $5.50 
Members’ Price $1 


WAYS WITH 
WATERCOLOR. By 
Ted Kauteky The 
intricacies of water 
color painting, 24 
coler plis., many 
black - and - white, 
o” x 12” 
Pub. at $10.00 


Members’ Price $7.50 


PENCIL DRAWING 
STEP-BY-STEP. By 
Arther RK. Guptill 
300 ille.. 200 pages, 
” = 12” 

Pub. at $9.50 
Members’ Price $7.45 


ENAMELING ON 
METAL. By Oppi 
Untracht. Hundreds 
of ills., tech.. ma 
terials, suppliers, 
ete. 7%” x 104” 
Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price $5.95 


twew World Histor 


COPPERCRAFT 
AND SILVER MADE 
AT HOME. By Karl 
Rebert Kramer and 
Nora Kramer. 500 
step ills.. 
» methods, 

"= 104” 

Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price $5.95 


THE ART OF MAK 
ING MOSAICS. By 
Louisa Jenkins and 
Barbara Mills 
Comp. guidance and 
prof. information, 85 
photos, 7," x 1044” 
Pub. at $5.95 


Members’ Price $4.95 


A NEW WORLD 
HISTORY OF ART 
By Sheldon Cheyney 
A major work of art 
hist. and apprecia 
tien. 676 pages ih) 
illustrations 
Pub. at $8.50 


Members’ Price $6.95 


THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF POT 
TERY MAKING. By 
John B Kenny 
From fundamentals 
to work of art. Han 
dreds easy-to-follow 
ills, 74" x 10! 
Pub. at $7.50 

Members’ Price $5.95 


ol PAINTING, 
METHODS & DEM 
ONSTRATIONS. By 
Henry Gasser. 20 
color plts., many 
black-and-white ills. 
o” = 12” 
Pub. at $10.00 

Members’ Price $6.95 


CERA MI ¢ 
SCULPTURE, 
METHODS & PROC- 
ESSES. By John B. 
Kenny. Step-by-step 
pict. presentation all 
phases of ceramic 
art. 74%” =x 104%”. 
Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price $5.95 


Membership with any of these dis- 


tinguished books .. . 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was started 
to secure for its members at the lowest possible 
prices — the most beautiful and authoritative books 
on painting, ceramics, drawing, sculpture, enameling, 
pottery, wood-carving. and all other facets of the arts 
and crafts. Each month you will have the opportunity 
to acquire the most interesting and authoritative book 
in these fields at substantial savings. It is a new, excit- 
ing and economical way to form a valuable reference 
library that you will consult, enjoy and profit from 


for many vears to come. 


Your GIFT for Enrolling 
Now! 


The Arts of Painting . . . Sculp 
ture Architecture 
Graphic Arts — Minor Arts — An 
Illustrated History of Western 
Culture 1400 illustrations, 9!” 


x 1244”. List Price $7.50 


Design 

















The Arts & Crafts Book Clab 
123 Middle Neck Rd. Sd Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Charter Member of Tue Arts & 


Crarts Book Cius. Please send me the book(s) I have 
checked below and my Free Book. Forthcoming selections 
and alternates will be described to me in a monthly Advance 
Bulletin and I may decline any book by simply returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as few as four 
additional selections (or alternates) at the reduced Members’ 
Price during the next twelve months, and I may resign at any 
time thereafter. 
Artist's Handbook of Ma Coppercraft & Silver Made at 
terials & Techniques. Home Members’ Price $5.95 
Members’ Price $4.95 Art of Making Mosaics 
Figure Drawing Comes to Life Members’ Price $4.95 
Members’ Price $6.95 New World History of Art 
Members’ Price $6.95 
The Craft of Ceramics 
> on Complete Book of Pottery 
Members’ Price $4.25 p mgt 
¥ With W Making Members’ Price $5.95 
— “ ney oo i Oil Painting, Methods & Dem 
Members’ Price $7.50 onstrations 
Pencil Drawing Step-by-Step Members’ Price $6.95 
Members’ Price $7.45 Ceramic Sculpture, Methods & 
Enameling On Metal 


Processes 
Members’ Price $5.95 Members’ Price $5.95 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


ENCLOSED $ BILL MY ACCOUNT 




















r convenience, each of 
the following categories is 
separately bound in book form for 
easier selection 
* b siness * religious * -ontemporory 
* priced 25¢ and under 
* priced 50¢ and over 
Stop by and see our exciting collection 
for home and office, or if you 
prefer, we can arrange to have 
the book of your choice delivered 
to your office 


Ask. too, for our new catalog of 
handsome. distinctive gifts priced from $5.00 


. "AMERICA 
House 


@ 32 East 52nd Street 
New York 20.N Y 
PLazo 3-0839 





hand wrought 
sterling cufflinks 


$11, tax included 
PY tie bar to match 
$6.60 


STUDIO TWO 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
Rt. 6, Newtown, Conn. 


oo 





it tokes a craftsmen 
to understand o craftsman. 


we ore primarily not suppliers. 
we ore craftsmen 
os craftsmen we found we got 
stuff 

considerably cheaper by ordering vast quon- 
tities. now we hove a lot of stuff . 
mostly for those whe make some kind of 
handmade jewelry. if you ore foolish 
enough te order from us you will probably 
get extremely 

good service. 


you will find our prices ridiculous. 
we only wont to get rid of some of 
oll this stuff. 


everything is o.k. 
we use it ourselves 








engstrom’s ® box 555 @ rockford, michigan 
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COUNTERCGUES 


I sper ially designed for crart 
HORIZONS Christmas shoppers by 
designer-craftsman Irena Brynner, 
spiral bracelet-watch hand 
wrought in gold with dark topaz 
stone set in bracelet and light 
topaz crystal over watch. Stones 
cut by Francis J. Sperison, De 
livery within four weeks, $285 


Irena Brynner, 46 W.55 St.. N.Y. 


Men's shirts made from the hand 
blocked calico prints of Sanganet 
(See CRAFT HORIZONS September 
October). In small, medium and 
large. $12.50. Chequer Shop, 811 


Third Avenue, New York City 


Handecarved Xmas candelabra on 
which goodies, small gifts and de« 
orations are hung. A Jan Howells 
choice from Sweden where it is 
widely used at Yuletide. Called 
tipple Stake. 24” high, $33.50. 
Bloomingdale's, Lexington Avenue 
and 59th Street. New York City 


Calendar for 1958 handprinted on rice paper with designs of superb 
artistry and color, different for each month of the year. Wonderful to 
own and to give. By painter M. Takayama, $5. At Nelson-Whitehead, 7 
Laight Street, New York, New York. 








good design i is timeless 


Toy boat from Banaras, India in 
brightly enameled, hand carved 
balsa wood makes fine gift for 
children. $2.50, Lenor Porter, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Pin by Caroline Rosene 
Sterling only $6.50 
Sterling and cultured pearl $20 
14 karat gold only $25 
14 karat gold and pear! $50. 


Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
SINT two continents. 
Slit ceramic lampshade, exciting Vy \ 
innovation from Italy is 10” in “MUN Unique wedding and 
diameter, 8” high: comes in white (ty | or ae oy wm 
with vellow or green decoration \y Ty Vf sv) yer ee 
$35. At Bonnier’s, 605 Madison Nha IY caaiieeine, 
Avenue, New York New York o , GRANT VEN, re 
% d . . . | 
esign in jewelry 


Located in the 
heart of 
downtown 
San Francisco 














WHAT HAVE WE TO 
CROW ABOUT? 


We have just returned 
from an extensive tour of 
the Cottage industries and 
handcraft centers of India. 
Come in and see the 
lovely things we've found 
— birds, howdahs, ele- 
phants, fabrics, wood carv- 


Rug of rare design and color hand ings. Silver inlay black Bidri. 


woven of sturdy palm leaf and em Cocks pictured above from So. India, hand carved and hand painted in 
broidered in wool by Zenmour brilliant colors, red and bive on white. 9 inches tall. $4.50 each, $8 « 
tribesmen of Morocco. About 5’ x - aeate 
8’. $175 and worth it. Mauretania Oates ete 


Fabrics, 140 East 56 St., N.Y.( LENORE PORTER, India Handicrafts, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








NOW AVAILABLE FROM ENGLAND 


COLOUR FILMSTRIPS 


showing magnificent pieces from great Museums 
and private collections; some 30 frames per strip 


Set 1. THE POTTER'S CRAFT 


4 strips, Techniques & World History Set $16.00 


Set 2. ENGLISH SILVERSMITHING 


3 strips, History, Design, The Craftsman Set $12.50 


Set. 3. ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 
5 strips, Pre-Reformation te Victorian Set $19.00 
Elegavt simplicity, perfect work eR All sets packed in handsome ‘‘book"’ containers with full notes and 


simple hand viewer for indivdival use. Double frame versions and 


manship are the keynotes of ster 
5S mm. colour slides alse available. 


ling silver pin by Helen Adelman. 


O00, Reerings to mateh, 980. Son DIANA WYLLIE * 18 PONT STREET * LONDON SW 1 


dio Two. Newtown. Conn 





























EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN . . . for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 
4%" diameter and 1'4" high. It reaches enameli temperature quickly 
and maintains it constantly. All parts are easily replaced at nominal cost 





NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS—A superior decorating medium for painting 
designs over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. 








ENAMELS—Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents 


METALS—All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated steel 
which requires no pre-cleaning. 
FINDINGS—For cuff links, earrings, brooches, etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass 
MLUSTRATED CATALOG—Write for your copy of our new 
catalog illustrating our complete line. Includes helpful hints 
and projects on enameling. 


Dept. CH 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


539 Deerfield Road: Highland Park 








Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 





Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 


PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
ond instruction sheet! 


Ws PRISMACAOLOR 


Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 








Name ee 
a — = 
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Glass teapot from Germany that 
allows you to immerse leaves in 
built-in strainer device and watch 
color deepen till it attains desired 


strength. $8.50. Order from Ser 


N.Y. 


endipity, 234 | a St 





Nutcracker is sculpture. In 
hand-cast browse from Austria 
About 6” long. $10. At Black Starr 
& Gorham, 48 St. & 5th Ave., N.Y.C, 





Tsu-ge comb from Japan is in- 
serted with pointed end for chig- 
non decoration that can also be 


used to comb stray hairs into 


place. Hand carved, in two sizes: 
534” at $1.15 and 10” at $2.15 
Jasmine Shop, 63 EF. 56 St., N.Y.C. 





Corks mounted with handcarved 
and painted figures that move 
when strings or levers in back are 
pulled. Called Arturos 
at left doffs hat and nods head: 
center couple crane necks and turn 
heads: lady at right raises flask to 
her lips. $1.95 each; three for 
$5.00. Francine Products, 1269 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 


hgure 








x-acto 


L270 r 
AO 


Double-duty sterling silver pend- 


ant by Jane Glass may also be 
worn as pin, $18.00. Chain: $6.60 
Earrings to match $9.60. All prices 
include tax. Jane Glass Studio, 
R.R. 1, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 





Grass table mats of black warp 





with filler in any of following 
colors: red, green, natural, aqua 
and gold. Handwoven, size is 12” ¢ Sharpest, most accurate cutters made — available in 
x 18”, $1.50 each. Penland School 10 styles « All-Metal Handle (patented) features ‘‘vise- 
of Handicrafts, Penland, N. grip, non-slip” chuck + X-acto Cutters fit all standard 


handles — X-acto Handles take all standard cutters. 
Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and brayers 
—economically priced —individually and in sets, 
45¢ to $2.95. 


Send 25¢ for HANDICRAFT TOOL and 
PROJECT SELECTION GUIDE BOOK 








48-71 Van Dam Street, L.!.C. 1, New York 








( andle holders lor the Xmas table 
by metal craftsman Clara Straight 
in gold or silver tin, Left: $2.55 
each; right: $6.55 each. Beeswax 


candles are honeycombed to pre 
vent dripping. In all colors, Gift 
box set of four: 10”, $2.55: 15”, 
$2.95. All at America House, 32 
East 52nd Street, New York City 





WEAVING WITHOUT WARPING 
String up the Betty Swing* Loom 
One page of simple instructions and the fiat 
shuttle are all you need to start weaving. 
Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the inch may be woven. 
Maximum size 18” x 26” 


Bags Towels Rugs in sections 

Stoles Tapestry Luncheon Sets 
The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully finished 
hardwood, and plated hard steel pins. The pins ore accu- 
rate to 2/1000 inch and a muitiple warp may be strung. 
Ideal for Schools and Craft Departments 


* Patent 











Miniature loom for children to 


—— ae FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! emmy 





Please Print Corefully 


' 

a eg i 2 s it is | Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room i 

arge enough for simple scarves 

and belts. $15 95. Ver ol Cross aye pepriagen Steyr on R 3, Mich. ; 

roads Store, Waterbury, Vermont | Socrates etas, te Sring tomm, ot site| 
! MY NAME | 
ADDRESS 
j city . STATE i 








PRODUCT NEWS 


WOOD CARVING TOOLS, a set of 12, each 5%” 
long with sturdy wooden handles Japanese de- 
sign, with a couple of interesting blade shapes 
you never see in this country. The price of 
$1.98 for the complete set of 12 (plus 25¢ for 
postage) sounded so low we sent for a set our- 
T T md 

AUT U M N 19 » 7 selves and can report this an excellent buy for 
small-scale wood carving or screen print block 
making. Order direct: Arista, Dept. 12, 67 
Lexington Ave., New York City 10 





MINIATURE BELT SANDER of cast aluminum 
weighs only 454 Ibs. has a direct-drive 144” 
GIRL BY SCHILKIN x 24” belt and is portable or can be mounted 
as shown on its swivel-action pedestal, Added 
(and extra—-$7.30) feature is a flexible shaft. 
With 5,000-rpm motor, sander’s cost is $25.95; 


=~ . 
. f -rese California 

B O N N | E R S 05 MADISON AVENUE, BETWEEN 5trm & Sérm STREETS = can Se cotues Bem Fuene & - . ‘- ' 
wore 


through Dept. U-3, crarr Horizons, 2 
MM MOSAICS 


St.. New York City 
- mode easy os ABC - » one complete source 
From the heart of America’s glass ond tile industry.” 


NEW! "we lavishly illustrated PROTECTIVE COATING for metal is new fast 


booklets available. 
. © HOW TO DO—e practical drying plastic product of silicones and epoxies 
} + AN 2° i that should interest metalsmiths who do out 
trode revealed, step by step door architectural art. Called Mono-Seal, it 
: Contains chapter on marketing. 
: ® CATALOG—c complete dis- contains no plasticizers or oils that cause de 
- i 








play of hard-to-get acces- terioration in ordinary coatings and yields a 
sories, direct imports, ma- ; 

terials, tools, kits . . . every surface finish with a positive bond and great 
lest thi icist” : 

aceds ———* hardness. For further information and name of 


To receive both booklets send nearest dealer: Dept. V-1, CRAFT HORIZONS, 29 
25¢ (refunded on first order). W. 53rd St.. New York City 

Write today to: 

The MOSAIC ARTS CO., Dept. @ 
Box 7197, Pittsburgh 13, Pe. 


Visit Our Showroom: 352 Atwood St. (in Oakland) 











SPRAY GUN molded of nylon, which is easier to 


clean, lighter and stronger than its metal coun 





terparts, sells for as little as $60 complete with 


Paintings, Drawings & Metalcraft by \%-hp, 115 volt compressor from Sears or 
H D through retailers as “Electric Sprayit.” For an 

‘ EO DATE excellent free instruction book called “How to 

et THE NONAGON Paint the Easy Way with a Sprayer,” write 


« galt Gar Que arts end handwette Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc., Grayslake, Il 


99 SECOND AVE., N. Y. 
near 6th St. thru Nov. 27 











——EE NEW TOOL CATALOG, Craftool ¢ atalog No. 58, 
RA B U N S T UD | re) aa is just off the presses and cleverly divided into 


eight categories: ceramic equipment, bufhing 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS —— oe * . oa . 
For unusual Christmas ideas Rabun Studios invites and polishing machines, lapidary equipment, 
you to a showing of their very special hand . » . , « « . —— 
woven fabrics. Also on display ore fine ceramics, - ulpture and wood arveng tool “ du t collec 
jewelry, and furniture by leading American 
craftsmen. 
31 East 67th Street © New York City 
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tors, graphic arts equipment, work benches and 
books. Write: Dept. V-2, crarr Horizons, 29 


W. 53rd St., New York City. 
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LETTERS 


Israelites 
Sirs: 
Bravos to vou for your stery on Marge Israel—and to her too, of 
course, The whole issue is an important step forward 
ANNI ALBERS 
Vew Haven 
Sirs 
This last number tore it—those bottles with the paper sacks! Now 
I'm neither an elderly fuddy-duddy nor an adventurous slouch, but it 
seems to me a great disservice is being done to honest and creative 
craftsmen when eulogies are written about stuff which is an insult to 
the intelligence and feelings of most of the world. It may be symp- 
tomatic of our age, but so help me, I think that some sense of respon- 
sibility as well as a seeing and knowing observation is essential to 
really creative work and rarely indeed do your pages reflect any 
IRMA HALL 
Oakland, Calif. 
Sirs 
The story on Marge Israel is unusually fine—and so are the photos. 
HAL RIEGGER 
Mill Valley, Cali} 
“irs 
I have been much interested in your presentation in recent issues 
of the work of people who have made excursions in ceramic sculpture 
Voulkos, Miro and Artigas, and in the last issue, Israel, although 
she is searcely in a class with the rest. The product of their efforts 
have undoubted therapeutic value to themselves, | wonder what value 
these pots may have for serious artists. Have they been published as a 
bit of whimsy, the spirit in which you say they were made, or are you 
scraping the bottom of the barrel? We all play. We all turn out whim- 
sical bits we laugh at with our friends and then destroy. But the play 
ful and whimsical are almost invariably trivial, of delight to only very 
young children. Desire for their preservation is not an indication of 
either emotional maturity or advanced intellectual development 
Ceramic sculpture seems to have tremendous possibilities beyond 
those so far exploited. Can you find no one in America who is pro 
ducing work meaningful to your readers who are mature artists? 
ROGER B. THOMPSON 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Rustlers 
Sirs 
I very urgently need another copy of the October CRAFT HORIZONS 
This issue had an article on petroglyphs. I just shipped some from my 
ranch in Arizona with a carload of cattle and they were stolen, so | 
am in the process of trying to adjust a loss and show the railroad 
people what in the world is a “petroglyph.” Therefore, I trust you will 
send me a copy at once 
FREDERICK G. SMITH 
Freeport, Ill 
Copy dispatched by pony express—Ed 


Midwesterners 
srs 
Though the magazine is tops, ul at did not seem to cater to the 


select few of the eastern and California craftsmen I'm sure its circula 

tion would increase and everyone would prosper, In the Cleveland 

area alone your circulation should be in the thousands but no Cleve 
landers have been featured but John Paul Miller and Fred Miller 

ED WINTER 

Cleveland 

tnd Edris Eckhardt and the Cleveland Museum—all in a year—Ed 


Sirs 

On behalf of the Midwest Potters and Sculptors, I wish to thank 

you for the very nice article you published in eXHisrTioNs in the 

last issue. It is so good to see what everyone else is doing in the field 
and pleasant to see ourselves noticed. 

HELEN NOEL SHAGAM 

Chicago, Ill 




















































| AN AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON 
MOSAICS] HOW-TO-DO 
HOBBY AND Art| MOSAICS. $3.50 


. Mocaie (Crafte 


EVERYTHING IN MOSAICS 














All materials and supplies, 
separate or in kits. Over 
100 colors: ceramic, glass, 
marble, porcelain. Write for 
catalog, 50¢ for samples. 


| 80 West 3rd St., Dept. CH-11, New York 12, N. Y. 




















The loom that any 
WEAVER 
wants. 
“LECLERC” 


FEATURES AHEAD OF 





¥ THE OTHERS, 


Free catalogue on request 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 
L’Isletville 13, Que. 











TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metels 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & e ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 











ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 














Complete Class-Proven Supplies 


CATALOGUES 


11447 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 
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| Detail of Finland's latest development in 
decorative veneer, a patented invention of 
famed designer-craftsman Tapio Wirkkala, 
shown for the first time at the Triennale: sheets 
of ordinary veneer are laminated into a 
man-made “log.” which is then put into the 
veneering machine and a new veneer 


spun off against the hlade 


2 Hinged silver necklace by the Ditzels 
of Denmark features a hidden clasp im 
front above the double row of petal forms 


} Finland—square form on wall is table top 
surfaced with Wirkkala’s new veneer: plasti 
lamps by Antti Nurmesniemi; printed fabri« 

by his young wife, Vuokko Eskolin of Printex 
and Kyllikki Salmenhaara’s ceramics 














4 Polish screen print of women hanging out 


wash is by unidentified designer 


5 Contemporary German lace work of 


Johanna Harve 


6 Paolo Venini’s Venetian glass “mosaic” 


window. a sensation of the Triennale. 


7 Clear glass vase by Floris Meydam of 
Holland’s Leerdam Glasfabriek has red- 


orange Hhame like imbedme ntin its base 


8 Danish jewelry in silver features 
interchangeable opaque enamel pendants of 
six different colors, designed by Inger 
Klingenberg and executed by Poul Warmind, 
hoth of Copenhagen 


A CABLE FROM THE TRIENNALE 


MILAN, OCT, 17 SET FOOT INSIDE MAIN BUILDING AT ELEVENTH TRIENNALE DI MILANO AT 
LUNCHTIME. SAW FROM WINDOW SUNNY PLEASANT OUTDOOR KESTAURANT, SO TROTTED 
DOWN LONG FLIGHT OF MARBLE STAIRS TO SMALL TABLE, MILANESE VERSION OF HERO 
SANDWICH AND TWO CUPS OF CAPPUCCINO. U. S. EXHIBIT HANDY, TOOK IT IN FIRST. IT DID NOT 
TAKE ME. BUCKMINSTER FULLER'S ALUMINUM PIPE AND CANVAS GEODESIC DOME ERECTED 
OVER 25,000 SQUARE FEET OF NICELY DESIGNED SMALL MACHINES, SOLELY AN EXHIBIT OF 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT, FROM HI-FI TO BALL POINT PENS-—-CAMERAS, TELEVISION SETS, 
TAPE RECORDERS AND SUNDRY CALCULATORS. GLAD TO FIND, AT LEAST, THAT NONE OF THESE 
HAD “TIN PANTS ON” (PHRASE NOT MINE, JAY DOBLIN’S AT ASILOMAR) BUT SAD TO FIND LITTLE 
MACHINES REPRESENTING BEST IN U.S. TASTE TODAY. SADDENED TO POINT OF SHAME AT DESIGN 
OF EXHIBITION ITSELF—WORST IN SHOW. LITTLE MACHINES ALL JAMMED IN TINY COLORED PUP 
TENTS WITH POOL IN CENTER. FOUNTAIN NOT PLAYING BUT HI-FI DOING FINE. EFFECT MORE 
OF BOY SCOUT ENCAMPMENT THAN OF EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN CULTURE. REMEMBERED 
SEVERAL SCANDINAVIANS IN WEEKS BEFORE TELLING ME U.S. EXHIBIT BIG FIASCO, ONE 
FAMED FINNISH DESIGNER SAYING HE OVERHEARD VISITORS SNICKERING AT BEST U.S. COULD 
PRODUCE FOR EUROPE’S BICGCEST EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ART AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. 
MAIN FLOOR EXHIBIT GOOD COLORLESS SAMPLING OF MOSTLY EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. 
EXHIBIT FED INTO ITALIAN CRAFT ARTS AND SPIRITS RALLIED CONSIDERABLY AT 
SIGHT OF ROOM OF ITALIAN WALL HANGINGS AND RUGS EXHIBITED BY MILAN'S GALLERIA 
QUOTING PRICES ON ITALIAN GLASS IN NEXT ROOM, SO AMBLED ON-—INTO VERITABLE PARADISE 
UNINSPIRED COLORS WITH ONE STUNNING EXCEPTION: TAPESTRY ABOUT SEVEN FEET LONG, 
FOUR FEET HICH DESIGNED BY ETTORE SOTTSASS (WHO ALSO DESIGNED FINE GOLD JEWELRY 
SHOWN IN ANOTHER PART OF TRIENNALE) AND WOVEN BY ARASSERIA DI ESINO LARIO. ITS 
COLORS RAN GAMUT OF RICH BROWNS, COPPERS, REDS AND BLUES IN DESIGN SO COMPLICATED, 
WORDS “MODERN BAROQUE” JUMPED TO MIND. THENCE TO GALLERY OF MUNDANE BASKETRY, 
AND ON TO GALLERY OF ITALIAN CERAMICS. SMALL SURPRISE. MANY OF EXHIBITORS HAD 
FORSWORN EXPECTED BRIGHT COLORS FOR SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS IN EARTHY BROWNS 
THOUGH NO STONEWARE COLORS. POTTERY BROWNS, THESE, ON SAME LUMPY SURFACES THAT 
ITALIAN POTTERS MOSTLY PREFER. CERTAINLY NOTHING THAT COULD BE CALLED SLICK—BUT 
NOTHING PARTICULARLY EXCITING EITHER EXCEPT BIG SCREEN OR ROOM DIVIDER MADE OF 
SECTIONS OF WHITE GLAZED CERAMIC NAPKIN RINGS OF VARIOUS DIAMETERS WITH A FEW 
TOUCHES OF SOFT COLOR IN FORM OF LITTLE BALLS DANGLING INSIDE SOME RINGS. ATTENDANTS 
QUOTING PRICES ON ITALIAN GLASS IN NEXT ROOM, SO AMBLED ON—INTO VERITABLE PARADISE 
OF COLOR, VENICE’S TWO LEADING ART GLASS MAKERS, VENINI AND SAGUZO OF ISLAND OF 
MURANO DISPLAYED ALMOST NOTHING IN CLEAR GLASS, SAGUZO’S CONTAINERS SHADING VENINI'S 
SLIGHTLY IN COLOR SENSITIVITY BUT VENINI'S TRANSLUCENT “MOSAIC” WINDOWS MOST 
SPECTACULAR OBJECTS AT TRIENNALE. THE FORMER, BEAUTIFUL FORMS IN OPEN AND CLOSED 
MOUTHED VASES; SOME MADE BY DIPPING END OF BLOWPIPE IN DARK COLOR OF GLASS, 
BLOWING A COUPLE OF PUFFS AND DIPPING IT AGAIN IN CRUCIBLE OF ANOTHER, USUALLY 
LIGHTER COLORED, GLASS AND PERHAPS EVEN A THIRD DIP IN STILL LIGHTER COLOR OR CLEAR 
GLASS. OVERLAYING OF COLORS MADE THE BIG DIFFERENCE. WHERE LIGHT SHONE THROUGH 
MORE THAN ONE COLOR, LIGHT BECAME NEW AND STRIKING COLOR. COMPLIMENTARY COLORS 
PLAYED UNUSUAL TRICKS WITH COLOR PERCEPTION OF THE EYE— VIBRATION. NOT QUITE SURE 
WHAT IT SAW BUT SURE GLASS STILL BEST MEDIUM FOR COLORING LIGHT. RED GLASS USED 
OVER BLOB OF BLUE FOR SAME EFFECT AS HOT RODDER’S BLUE BULB IN TAILLIGHT. MOST 
EFFECTIVE AS ART WERE FORMS WHERE CENTER WAS A SMOKY GREY OR BROWN AND OUTER 
LAYERS SUCCESSIVELY MORE INTENSE TRANSPARENT COLORS. SOMEONE AT SEGUZO IN 
POSSESSION OF FABULOUS COLOR SENSE. OLD MASTER VENINI CREATES NEW MEDIUM RIVALING 
ANY STAINED GLASS WINDOW EVER MADE. HARD TO DESCRIBE. INDIVIDUAL “TESSERAE”™ ARE 
TWO-OR THREE-INCH LENGTHS OF RED GLASS STRIATED WITH BRILLIANT LINES OF BLUE AND 
YELLOW MELTED TOGETHER INTO FOUR 
QUALITY OF LIFE WHEN HEAD OF VIEWER MOVED SLIGHTLY SIDE TO SIDE. BRAVO VENINI! MANY 
HIGHLY SENSITIVE FORMS IN ITALIAN GLASS, UNADORNED UNSELF-CONSCIOUS, GREAT CONTRAST 
TO CRUDITY OF ITALIAN CERAMICS AND ENAMELS ON METAL; LATTER IN NEXT GALLERY. HERE 
AGAIN ONE LONE EXCEPTION: QUALITY OF ENAMELS BY PADOVA’S PAOLO DE POLI VERY GOOD 
RICH TRANSLUCENCY,. ITALY’S METALSMITHS NEXT AND MANY INVENTIVE FORMS. SILVER 
EXPENSIVE MEDIUM FOR EXPERIMENTATION BUT GENAZZI OF MILAN SHOWED SOME SHAPES THAT 
WERE REAL DEPARTURE FROM SLOW-MOVING MAIN STREAM OF TRADITION-BOUND MODERN 
SILVER HOLLOWWARE. A NAME TO PASTE IN YOUR CAPELLO: ANTONIO BENETTON. HIS GRACEFUI 
GEOMETRIC AND CURVILINEAR PURELY DECORATIVE WALL PANELS STUNNING AGAINST WHITE 
WALLS; WIRE USED GRAPHICALLY, LESSON IN BEAUTY AND POWER OF SIMPLE LINE. ITALIAN 
JEWELRY A DISCOVERY! ALL NEW NAMES TO ME. GOLD MAGNIFICENTLY WORKED. BRUNO 
MARTINAZZ OF MILAN: FOUR GOLD PIECES IN TIGHTLY CONTROLLED ABSTRACT ART. SO STARTLED 
DID NOT THINK IF NICE FOR ACCENTUATING BEAUTY OF BELLA SIGNORINA OR NOT, BUT 
ASSUREDLY WONDERFUL MINIATURE SCULPTURE WITH NO VULGAR DISPLAY OF EXPENSIVE 


AND SIX-INCH WIDE PANELS SET IN STEEL MULLIONS 













































































STONES. IN FACT, HAD STUDIED ROOT-LIKE TRACERY OF INFINITE DELICACY IN PIN BY ARNOLDO 
POMODORO FOR SOME MINUTES BEFORE DISCOVERY OF TWO TINY RED STONES AND ONE YELLOW 





ONE AS ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. TWO PINS IN GOLD DESIGNED BY ITALIAN SCULPTOR EMILIO 
SCANAVINOG AND EXECUTED BY ENRICO CREPERIO WERE ON A PAR WITH WORK OF OTHER TWO 
JEWELERS. ALL THREE, MUST REPORT, WERE INFINITELY MORE EXCITING ART THAN ANY SCAN 
DINAVIAN JEWELRY SEEN IN PAST MONTH ON WONDERFUL ONE-MAN DESIGN CAVALCADE AND 
CERTAINLY EQUAL IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION TO BEST AMERICAN JEWELERS’ WORK--STRIKING 
SIMILARITY BETWEEN THIS AND RADAKOVICH TOP-AWARD-WINNING PIECES IN AMERICAN 
JEWELRY AND RELATED OBJECTS SHOW CURRENTLY TOURING U-s 
GOOD TTALIAN FOLK CRAFT EXHIBIT WITH BEST PIECE A VENETIAN GONDOLIER’S OARLOCK 
PURE SCULPTURE TO DELIGHT THE HEART OF THE COLLECTOR OF THE INTRINSIC-ART-OBJECT 
NOT-MADE.TO.BE-ART OBJECT. AS BIG A VOGUE IN EUROPE, CAN REPORT, AS BACK IN STATES 
UPPER FLOOR OF MAIN TRIENNALE BUILDING DEVOTED TO FXHIBITS OF Is COUNTRIES FROM 
BOTH SIDES OF TRON CURTAIN. SCATTERED ALL THROUGH A LOT OF POOR WORK WAS SOME VERY 
GOOD. SAME TIN SIDER CRAFT WORLD AS IN THIS MICROCOSM. SO MUCH TO SEE THAT AFTER FIRST 
HOUR EYE SO JADED IT HAD HARD TIME EDITING GOOD FROM BAD. AT THIS DISTANCE (WE ARI 
WRITING IN STOCKHOLM A DAY LATER) A FEW THINGS STAND OUT 
POLAND SENT SOME TAPESTRIES AND SOME SCREEN PRINTED FABRICS, THE LATTER COOD, THI 
TAPESTRIES BEST WEAVING IN SHOW AND TALKED ABOUT ALL OVER SCANDINAVIA (TRIENNALI 
SL BIJECT OF MANY DISCLSSIONS GAVE IMPRESSION OF TTS IMPORTANCE IN EL ROPE A MUST Visit, 
IT SEEMS, FOR MOST EL ROPEAN DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS). TAPESTRIES BY STEFAN AND 
HELEN GALKOWSAY OF KRAKOW WERE MAGNIFICENT. RICHLY ORNATE AND AT SAME TIME 
PRIMITIVE IN FEELING, COLORS A SUBTLE PANOPLAY OF EVERY WARM FARTH COLOR THAT 
EVER EXISTED IN NATURE. IN BELGIUM'S EXHIBIT MEYDAM’S COLORED GLASS FOR LEERDAM WITH 
LSE OF COLORED ELEMENTS IMBEDDED IN CLEAR GLASS IS A BRAND NEW AND EXCITING 
DEPARTURE IN THIS MEDIUM, JENSEN'S IN NEW YORK HAS NUMBER OF HIS BEST PIECES. WORTH 
SEEING. FINLAND SHOWED ALMOST NOTHING NEW BUT AGAIN ITS EXHIBIT WAS MOST 
MAGNIFICENT (RIVALED ONLY BY DENMARA) IN WHOLE TRIFNNALE  SWORK OF OLD FRIEND 
BUT STILL YOUNG DESIGNER, SARPENEVA, WHOSE CLRRENT PROJECT IS FABRIC DESIGN FOR A 
NEW FINNISH MILL. FINLAND: BERTEL GARDBERG'’S SILVER AND WOOD OBJECTS; A STUNNING 
15-POOT PRINT ON HANDWOVEN FABRIC BY YOUNG VULOKKO FSKOLIN FOR PRINTEX; AND 
TAPIO WIRKKALA’S LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN VENEER -VENEER MADE BY ROLLING A MANMADE 
“LOG” OF LAMINATED SHEETS OF VENEER THROUGH VENEER CUTTING MACHINE WERE 
OUTSTANDING. DENMARK: HENNING KOPPEL'S SILVER POT SHOWN ON COVER OF CRAFT 
HORIZONS SOME FIVE YEARS AGO HAS UNDERGONE ANOTHER REFINEMENT. ONE COMMENT 
“PVERY FEW YEARS THEY CARVE A LITTLE MORE AWAY™--A GOOD ILLUSTRATION OF LEISURELY 
PACE OF SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN. THREE-PIECE LAMINATED WOOD BACK ON HANS WECNER’S NEW 
OFFICE CHAIR, OF ALL THINGS, TOO GOOD A PIECE OF SCULPTURE TO PASS OVER IN SPITE OF 
MANUFACTURED METAL CHARACTER OF REST OF PIECE. MORE COMMERCIAL DESIGN THAN EVER 
1S TODAY'S TREND IN DENMARK, OVERRUN WITH DESIGNERS TRYING TO CATCH A FEW LEADERS 
WHO HAVE MADE GOOD IN EXPORT MARKET. SWEDEN: TABLE CONTAINERS OF STEEL AND OF 
GLASS--AND NOTHING ELSE. MOSTLY CLASSIC EXAMPLES OF WHAT REST OF WORLD AND PLENTY 
OF SCANDINAVIANS- FINDS SLICK AND STERILE IN SWEDISH DESIGN. SEEMED A SHAME BUT 
STILL, BETTER THAN LITTLE MACHINES IN PUP TENTS. SPAIN: THREE STUNNING RUGS BY JESUS 
DE LA SOTA OF MADRID IN STRONG COLORS ON SAND BACKGROUNDS. NORWAY MISSED THE BOAT; 
HER BEST ARTIST-CRAFPTSMEN UNKNOWN AND UNSUNG, SHE SHOWED ONLY MASS PRODUCTION, 
WITH EXCEPTION OF YOUNG WILLY JOHANSEN’S COLORED GLASS (FOR HADELANDS CLASSVERK) 
WHOSE BOWLS OF RICHLY BLENDED COLORS WERE SET OFF WITH RIMS IN WHITE OPAQUE 
GLASS. FRANCE TOO WAS INDUSTRIAL, BARRING SOME ENORMOUS COBELIN-TYPE TAPESTRIES 
DESIGNED BY VASERLY, MANESSIER, PRASSINOS AND FAMED ARCHITECT LE CORBUSIER, THE 
LATTER'S A DESIGN THAT APPEARED TO BE LE CORBL'S IMPRESSION OF A PARTICULARLY SAVAGE 
DOG FIGHT, MAYBE DOG-AND-CAT FIGHT. COULDN'T TELL. THE SADDEST TRY AT MODERN DESIGN 
WAS JUGOSLAVIA’S WITH NOT A SINGLE REPRESENTATION OF HER MAGNIFICENT FOLK ARTS 
BUT MET THE EXTREMELY CORDIAL JUGOSLAYV REPRESENATIVE BESIDE THE DLOMO 
LATE SAME NIGHT AS HE WAS EXAMINING PARKED 1958 PONTIAC, PROBABLY DETROIT’S MOST 
IUKED UP ROLLING JUKE BOX, AND WONDER WHAT HE MAY HAVE TO SAY ABOUT AMERICAN 
DESIGN WHEN HE WRITES HOME. GERMANY HAD A LARGE EXHIBITION FULLY REPRESENTATIVE 
OF HER POST-WAR COMMERCIAL SUCCESS BUT ALSO HIGHLY PROMISING IN HER CRAFTS, 
ESPECIALLY HER JEWELRY—JEWELER BODE OF BERLIN, GOLDSMITHS HEIN AND TRUDE WIMMER 
OF KOLN—AND HER WALL HANGINGS —-POUR-BY-THREE-FOOT “TREE TRUNKS” STITCHERY BY 
ANNE NUTE-KAMMERER IN SEVERAL COLORS OF GOLD THREAD ON BROWN SILK WAS FINE ART 
NUMBER OF LANGUAGES HEARD IN EVERY GALLERY AT TRIENNALE, A CABBLE OF THEM, A 
VERITABLE BABEL, REFLECTION OF SOMETHING HAPPENING IN EUROPEAN DESIGN WORLD? FEWER 
NATIONAL ARTS AND CRAFTS THAN EVER. IDEAS SO INTERSWAPPED NOTHING ANY MORE 
REALLY BELONGS EXCLUSIVELY TO ONLY ONE COUNTRY. RY AS BEING WOVEN IN ITALY. IN GLASS, 
COLORS ON COLORS BEING DONE (STILL BEST IN VENICE) VERY SIMILARLY IN ALL SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES, HOLLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, WHO STARTED DIPPING THE END OF THE BLOWPIPE IN 
DIFFERENT COLORS? KAJ FRANCK, MEYDAM, SEGUZO, JOHANSEN? HARD TO TELL, BUT AS VENINI 
WOULD SURELY SAY. NON IMPORT IT JUST DOESN'T MATTER. EMERGING WITH WHITE HOT HOPES 
FOR THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET IS A NEW DESIGN CENRE THAT THE WORLD WILL NOT KNOW 
RY SUCH TERMS AS SWEDISH MODERN, SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN, ITALIAN ARTS, ANY MORE BUT AS 







EUROPEAN DESIGN. THE TREND WILL BEAR A LOT OF WATCHING CONRAD BROWN 
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LENORE TAWNEY: the warp is her canvas 


“Weavers on juries have tended to reject my work; 
painters on juries have tended to like it . . .” 


by Margo Hoff 





ies spontaneously on the loom 








Lenore Tawney has given new freedom and 
dimension to weaving, a craft that is de- 
pendent on a machine—a loom—for its ex 
istence. In the last two years her tapestries 
have become nationally known, discussed, 
admired and criticized. Her work is contro- 
versial but the great response to it indicates 
that there is a kind of revolt going on in 
the United States against craftsmanship dic- 
tated by traditional methods and the limits 
of the tool. She has been accused by a few 
weavers of being not a weaver but a painter 
and she has had difficulty. at times, in being 


accepted by exhibition juries. 


In Tawney’s own words: “Weavers on 


juries have tended to reject my work— 


painters on juries have tended to like it. In 


iwo cases there was a fight. In Milwaukee 
at last year’s Midwest Designer Craftsmen 
Show I was thrown out after being brought 
back for discussion a second time by the 
painter on the jury. At the Midwest De- 
signer-Craftsmen Show in the Art Institute 
this year | submitted three tapestries; only 
one got in and that by a hair. Four of the 
five jurors wanted it; the weaver against it, 
bowed only to a strong majority. That was 
Egyptian Girl. The two thrown out were 
Sunbathers and Birds, the small framed one 
that was in the “Rugs and Wall Hangings” 
show at The Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts last April (See crarr Horizons May- 
June 1957) 


She lives in a white stone house on the 
north side of Chicago with a view of Lake 
Michigan. Covering the door was a fabric 
woven of natural linen thread and _ thin 
pieces of reed. In the hall were hanging 
two color lithographs and a painting. Over 
the apartment door was a ¢ arved wooden 
angel. In the large white living room a row 
of large leafed plants, a marble lion, a 
wooden bird, a stone cat, some driftwood, 
an ikon from Athens, shelves of books, 
camel rugs from Aleppo, and a wall of 


Tawney tapestries. 


Lenore Tawney is a small vital person 
with a quiet way of talking. She is keenly 
interested in all forms of art: in theatre, 
music, painting, poetry, sculpture, dance, 
architecture. She has a deep response to 
things of nature: birds, animals, flowers, 
trees, the sea. These elements are strongly 


evident in her designs. 


Tawney’s history includes the study of 
sculpture with Archipenko, drawing at the 
Institute of Design with Emerson Woelffer: 
weaving with Marli Ehrmann; tapestry with 


Martta Taipale. 


Birds are frequent motif in Tawney’s work, “Crane,” 48 x 20 
inches, is solid weave in oranges and greens with natural 
bac kground. 











“Sun and Moon "43 12 feet. is solid weare in contrasting streaks of dark and light 
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“St. Francis and the Birds,” 26 x 30 inches, in purples, oranges and blacks. 


She savs. “I have been weaving since 


1949. It was three years ago that | studied 


tapestry with Martta Taipale at Penland, 


N. C. | was with her seven weeks, wove two 
tapestries of her design under her direction. 
The second one took five weeks of intensive 
eight-hour days. On the second half I began 
to venture to mix my own colors. When | 
cut it off T couldn't look at it: | hid it for 
half a day, then took it to Martta’s studio 
and we looked at it together. Martta is a 
warm and wonderful person and an inspit 
ing teacher. She said, “Color is like music. 
and I could see color soaring like gothi« 
hes in the sky. 

“I brought home what was left of my 
warp, attached it to my loom and made the 
sketch for St. Francis and the Birds and be 
gan to weave my first tapestry alone, | was 
going to do it in dun colors but it didn’t 
turn out that way. The red and yellow and 
pink crept in, the purple sidled up. My 
sketches are always black and white. the 
color is the freedom and the joy.” 

We talked about the actual making of a 
tapestry. How does it come into existence? 
For the answer we went down the hall and 
into Tawney’s workshop. Any weaver would 
dream of having such a room. There were 
three looms, two large ones (threaded and 
with two half finished tapestries) and a 
small one. There were racks of spools of 
colored thread and shelves of more thread. 


The were boxes and barrels of yarn: a 











isa solid wearing 


“Bound Man.” 8 x 4 feet. in black mesh weave background with 
black linen and sides in natural hues 


center section in fine 


Wael ae 


“Egyptian Girl.” 3 x 6 feet. is an open warp weaving with figure solid in brilliant colors 


barrel of many kinds of vellows. one of 
violets, of reds, of greens, one of many 
kinds and weights of white threads, a hox 
of dyed feathers (used in one tapestry for 
texture and color of birds). There was a roll 
of white wrapping paper for cartoons. 
Tawney begins by drawing a cartoon of 
her design idea. After weaving a strip a few 
inches wide, she lays it over the cartoon. 
The drawing is covered by the weft gradu- 
ally as the weaving progresses. Most tapes- 


try-makers follow a color sketch indicating 








all colors to be used in the design. Tawney 
uses no color sketch. She feels that the 
color and structure of the tapestry must 
grow spontaneously. This method of creating 
her color patterns and textures has proved 
most successful and gives her work the emo- 
tional quality for which it is recognized. 

Another characteristic of her work is the 
use of many kinds of thread. She may have 
wool, cotton, linen, nylon, and silk threads 
in one tapestry. She does not hesitate to use 
any color, kind or quantity of material (it 
may be a fine thread three inches long—or 
a heavy yarn for a large area of solid weav- 
ing). It depends on her idea. 

She uses the regulation four-harness floor 
loom, one a 54-inch double beam, the other 
a folding 36-inch loom. She often warps the 
big loom with 15 feet of natural fine silk 
and linen thread, putting it through the reed 
six threads to the inch. For narrower widths 
she re-threads through the reed eight, ten, or 
twelve to the inch. The longest tapestry she 
has made is eight feet, the widest six feet, 
the smallest eight inches. She has spent as 
long as eight weeks working on one tapestry 
and has finished one in five hours. 

Of the actual process of tapestry weaving 
Tawney says: “There is the moment when | 
must look at it and this is a solitary mo- 
ment. Often halfway through a tapestry, 
especially when it is a big one, the desire 
to destroy it is almost overpowering. The 
struggle is like the climbing of a mountain. 
When one is halfway up it is almost as hard 
to go back as it is to go forward, but the 
desire to see and feel what is at the top 
finally carries one onward. How far below 
the conception of the idea will it come, how 
wide of the mark, how much of its own has 
it forced into my fingers? 

“It was at this point in Family Tree that 
I began to use feathers in the birds. I en- 
joyed using the feathers, finding ways of 
inserting them in the warp, the soft down- 
iness where they came through the threads 
and finally the fillip of the long end of the 
feather waving at the edge of the warp. The 
lighthearted feathers made the going easier, 
even though it seemed the whole thing would 
have to be discarded because of the uneven 
tension. When the piece was cut off the 
loom there was the moment of dread. The 
moment was put off by walking with the 
‘thing’ as far as | could go down the long 
hall. There it was thrown out on the floor, 
and only when it had been arranged, folds 
straightened, did | look at it. After a few 
days, without hope, | asked a close friend 
to look at the new work.” 


Once the weaving is finally accepted by 


Tawney herself, another problem presents 
itself—of displaying the tapestry most effec- 
tively. Some of Tawney s are framed under 
glass: others are lined with fabric and hung 
on the wall from a wooden rod. Some are 
mounted on colored wooden panels. The 
tapestries done in open warp or mesh tech- 
niques are often exhibited in the center of 
a room hanging free. Lights are used behind 
the tapestry, illuminating the threads or 
casting its shadow on a wall. Tawney’s tap- 
estries particularly suit the scale and the 
design of modern houses and apartments. 
Contemporary in concept, they add warmth 
and color to sometimes impersonal sur- 
roundings. 

Tawney never lacks an idea for a design. 
They come from everyday life: from a walk 
on the beach, an image in a line of poetry, 
a remembered animal or figure. There are 
several themes that recur in her work. In 
one group are titles of nature: The Sun and 
The Moon, Family Tree, Sunbathers, Trees 
and Shadows. Judging from the titles, birds 
lend themselves well to her designs: W ater- 
birds, Angry Goose, Blue Crane, Birds and 
Spiders, Yellow Birds, Birds and Flowers. 
A list of religious subjects includes: Sz. 
Francis and The Birds, Three Angels, Three 
Kings, Out of Darkness. In several pieces 
she combines color and pattern to create an 
atmosphere: Heads in Space, Shapes in 
Space, Bound Man, Lost and Proud. 

From a technical point of view Tawney’s 
tapestries fall into three categories: 

1. The solid straight weaving. 

Waterbirds is a four and one-half by 
five and one-half-foot solid weave tapestry. 
The wide range of tones of color and the use 
of curved lines in the design (lines curved 
by use of comb and laying in areas of color) 
give an effect of moving bird forms over a 
watery background of blues and greys. 

2. The open warp weave, using areas of 
solid weave and areas of free warp. 

Family Tree is a three-by-six-foot open 
warp vertical design. The solid weaving of 
tree, cloud, and bird shapes over a natural 
linen and silk warp gives a three dimen- 
sional effect. It could hang as a wall hang- 
ing or be suspended in space. (See CRAFT 
Horizons, June 1957, p. 23.) 

3. The mesh or screen woven as back- 
ground for solid areas. 

Bound Man is an eight-by-four-foot mesh 
weave background. The 54-inch warp was 
narrowed to fit the cartoon by leaving a 
center strip of six threads to the inch, and 
concentrating twelve threads to the inch in 
two side panels. This division of the warp 


threads led to weaving the center section in 
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“Blue Crane,” 20” x 96”, in blues 





fine black linen (giving more darkness to 
the somber figure), and the sides in natural 
silk, linen and goathair. When the hanging 
was cut off the loom and put on the wall, 


the “Man” 


plank, around and around, securely with 


was bound to the “wooden” 
knots. Three shuttles were used all the way, 
bottom to top, and the figure laid in along 
the shuttled weft. 

Tawney sometimes goes beyond straight 
Bound Man) to 


wants to create. In 


weaving (as she did in 
heighten the mood she 
Lost and Proud she 


action to a line in the 


needle to add 
This 


large draw 


uses a 
woven design 


gives a dramatic quality of a 


ing. She uses “butterflies” (several strands 


of different colors). consisting of the main 


color and usually two very fine threads of 


additional ones. sometimes a tone of the 


main color. 
About three years ago her work began to 
who found the 


gain demand by architects 


well-suited for use in contemporary 


worked 


Goldberg and 


fabric 


buildings. She has with Chicago 


architects Bertrand Richard 


Bennett. 


Most 


were purchased to decorate the walls of a 


recently, three of her tapestries 


new restaurant opened by Marshall Field's 
in their North Shore Shopping Center. This 
was an event Lenore enjoys telling. “Joanna 
Osborn, head of display of the whole Field 
here one day last June. 


operation, came 


looked at my chose one and 


tapestries, 
asked me to do one with apples in it—no 
other stipuation. I didn’t have to submit my 
many drawings and then 


design. | made 


wove two tapestries, one | wanted to do to 
satisfy myself, and the other one I thought 


They liked both and took 


do another just for my 


they would like. 


both. I 


pleasure. They became aware of my work 


may own 


Midwest-Designer Craftsman 


in March 1957 


through the 
Show at the Art Institute 
where Egyptian Girl was hanging.” 

How does she market her work? “I have 
a representative in Chic ago, Marna Johnson, 
who shows my work to architects, designers 
and decorators. There will be an exhibit in 
M. Singer & Sons showroom in the Merchan- 
dise Mart (Chicago) for the January furni- 
ture show. He has wonderful wall space and 
| hope to have time to do some big things. 
I send to museum shows and am sometimes 
invited to show. There are many more places 
to show this fall than I have tapestries for.” 

She has completed 36 tapestries in the 
last three years and has worked steadily 
experimenting with new methods, She has 
accepted old rules of her craft when they 


have proved right for her, discarded rules 


limited her and is still 


4 decidely 


when they have 


learning and changing. inde- 


pendent artist who works first to satisfy her 
own esthetic need, she was asked whether 


she found commissions restrictive. Her an- 


swer: “In tapestry I have done only a few 


works on commission. I like commission, it 


is a challenge. But I usually have a fight 


with myself at the beginning. | want to 


please the customer, naturally, but I must 


do 


first please myself. To free myself t 
what I want with the work | must throw off 
the desire to please, then do what | want, 
and plan to keep it if the customer doesn't 
like it. So far I haven't had to keep any on 
this basis. Most of the time I simply work 


I work all the time. All 


on my own ideas. 
have been one-of-a-kind, sometimes closely 
related in idea, color, texture. | have wanted 
in another way some 


to do a design over 


times but haven't had the time yet.” 

Travel has always been important to 
Tawney. Her friends are never surprised to 
that she will 
New York, 


an indefinite pe 


hear her announce suddenly 
leave on a trip to California, 
Europe, or elsewhere for 
riod. She lived for a year in Paris, drove with 
a friend through France, Spain, and across 
North Africa, took a boat trip up the Nile 
to Aswan, then travelled through the Middle 
Syria, and was 


East — Lebanon. Jordan, 


snowbound in Istanbul in midwinter. She 
collects things wherever she goes—rugs, cos- 
tumes, jewelry, sculpture, paintings. 

Her exhibits include showings at Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts (New York City) 
House 
national Textile 
N. C.), Ohio Exhibit of 
Religious Art, Los Fair, 


Midwest-Designer Craftsmen (Chicago). Last 


Palmer Gallery (Chicago). Inter- 


Exhibition (Greensboro, 
State University 


Angeles County 


June she was a member of the textile design 
panel of the A.C.C.’s first National Confer- 
ence for American craftsmen at Asilomar, 
California. 

She plans to leave Chicago shortly for a 
years stay in New York. She will take her 


thread, barrels of yarn, 


looms, cartons of 
and, of course, her cat Pansy. It will be in- 
teresting to see what will come from her 
looms in the loft in lower Manhattan (with 
a view of the East River instead of Lake 
Michigan.) 

Lenore Tawney’s work, like all good art, 
has a universal quality about it. But it is 
important that it has happened now and 


that it has happened in the United States. 


Margo Hoff is a well known Chicago painter 


who shows at the Barone Gallery in N.Y 














gemmaux: 


paintings in glass 


by Abe Karlikow 


French Academy 


When the 


with 


sages of the 


charged preparing an authoritative 


French dictionary eventually deal with the 


letter “G” they will find a strange new word 


demanding their attention, one freshly- 


minted but three years ago in Paris yet 
already attracting international attention: 

Gemmail, plural Gemmaux—the name of 
a recently-created art form to which such 
greats as Picasso, Braque and Cocteau (who 
helped choose the name) are already hap- 
pily playing godfather. 

The gemmail, this newcomer to the art 
field, is essentially a painting in depth done 
in glass. Strictly translated it means “en- 
amel gem”—gemme plus maille meaning 
enamel. It is produced by placing small 
fragments of colored glass, cut to desired 
shape, layer upon layer. Arrangement of the 
literally thousands of glass bits gives the 
“picture” its shapes and forms. “Mixing” of 
the colors by superposition, as an artist 
would mix his paints, results in the exact 
shades and tones desired. As the numbers 


ot lavers used increase, so, too, does the 


depth and richness of the end colors 
achieved and the quality of relief inherent 
in the finished gemmail. All these eflects— 
the multi-faceted color intensity and texture 


~are enhanced by 


soft, neutral fluorescent 
lighting thrown from behind the gemmail. 
cried Pic asso, when 


“Were | but 30 
Braque told 


“A new art is born.” 
introduced to gemmaux. 
vears old, Ud be a gemmiste. 
journalists. “"“Gemmaux magnify my 
thoughts.” Wrote Jean Cocteau, an intrepid 
pioneer in so many media: “You are not 
content to copy masterpieces,'but bend your 
efforts translating them into the admirable 
language of glass, with new resources, and 


All three 


have already produced special works to serve 


the surprise of discovery. 


as models for the gemmaux process, or 
have permitted their masterpieces to be re- 
worked in gemmaux form. 


Be that as it may. and whether they have 


truly come up with a new medium or not 


the men behind gemmaux have certainly 
achieved a product which, in its short life- 
time, has provoked considerable excitement. 
Iwo strikingly successful gemmaux shows 
set the usually blasé Paris art critics cheer- 
ing in print. The renovated Metro subway 
station in the heart of Paris half-way down 


Elysees, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, is lined along both 


the Champs bearing the name 
sides of its length with a series of famous 
paintings done in gemmaux form. Gemmaux 
were present at the Lima (Peru) Exposition 
which opened this September and will be in 
the Brussels World Fair of 1958. Gemmaux 
are being snatched up by private collectors, 
commissioned by ~( hools and churches, used 
like Air 


architectural 


for advertising by companies 


France, and considered for 


purposes by France's leading glass-manu- 
facturing company. 
The 


two decades ago with painter Jean Crotti. 
of Matisse 


history of gemmaux begins about 


Crotti, a contemporary and 


still 


advanced in age, shared in 


\pollinaire, vigorous today though 
the exaltation 
for color that marked the Fauves, and in 
the desire to give new aspects to reality that 
drove the poet. Different generations of art- 
ists have dealt with the lighting of their 
pictures in different ways. There is the 
chiaroscuro technique of a Leonardo, for 
instance, or the fragmentation technique ot 
the Impressionists. Crotti, however, did not 
want to deal with just illusions of light. His 
create a medium where 


ambition was to 


light would be a fundamental, inherent 
element of his “picture.” 

Experimenting with different materials, 
deploying them before a hand-cranked magic 
lantern, Crotti soon decided glass was his 
most suitable means of expression, and that 
superposition of glass layers over a light 
source would give him what he was seeking. 
In 1938 he decided he needed expert tec h- 
nical advice on the use of light and lighting. 
He turned to the Malherbe family. 

Light has been the business of three gen- 
erations of Malherbes. Physicist Emmanuel 
Malherbe. who died in 1934, incorporated 
fluorescent and phosphorescent substances 
into the Gessler tube. His sons, Roger and 
Christian were commissioned to light the 
Paris Exposition of 1937, and were prepar- 
ing a new lighting system for the Eiffel 
Tower, in black light and fluorescence, when 


Roland, 


graduated as the youngest Doctor in Sciehce 


the war came. Roger's son, was 


in France, and has already made important 
contributions to the science of electronics. 

The Second World War put an end to the 
incipient efforts of Crotti and the Malherbes, 
had 


to war work on behalf of the French gov- 


since the latter to devote themselves 
ernment until France fell. Crotti managed 
to pursue his investigations into light and 
color independently, even under the Ger- 
man occupation. After the war was over he 
found friends who helped him organize ex- 
hibitions of his “glass paintings” and who 
eventually purchased his patents from him. 

In his work, however, Crotti had run up 
against one basic difficulty he was never able 
to solve: How to keep his thousands of glass 
bits together permanently once he had ar- 
ranged them as he liked. If he sought to fuse 
the glass in the traditional manner, he lost 
the effects he was seeking. He tried all kinds 
of glues but these, even when colorless, often 
affected the passage of the light through the 
superposed glass bits. Or, after holding well 
for a while, they would begin to decompose 
under the influence of time and weather. 

By 1953, Crotti was disappointed and dis 
couraged. The glass-and-light paintings on 
which he had spent so much effort and 
energy were no longer being produced. His 
hackers had suffered too many disappoint- 
ments. It appeared that his years of investi- 
gation would go for nought and that his 


At this 


juncture he again turned to the Malherbes 


dreams would remain dreams only. 


for aid. 

Roger Malherbe, a small, dark-complected 
man with a quiet and energetic manner was 
convinced that gemmaux had a great future 
—if they could be made to held together. 
Previous commercial success with single- 
plane colored-glass panels led him to be- 
lieve that the multi-planed; gemmaux would 
attract even more attention. Life-long asso- 
ciation with art and artists made him sym- 
pathetic to Crotti’s aims. To solve the basic 
technical gemmaux problem was a challenge 
to the family record for ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness. He consulted with his son Dr. 
Roland and suggested that the young physi- 
cist investigate. 

Substituting more sophisticated scientific 
methods of research for Crotti’s past hap- 
hazard experimentation, Dr. Roland was not 
long in coming up with an answer. Within 
a few months he had developed the formula 
for a liquid enamel solution that, when 
properly applied and heated, permanently 


bound together the glass bits without affect- 








ing the passage of light through them. 
With the major technical problem solved, 
the Malherbes set about buying up the old 


Now 


they could turn their attention to the per- 


Crotti patents without any trouble. 


fection, artistic development and commer- 


cial exploitation of the gemmaux process. 


There followed months of 


intensive pre- 
paratory work and organization. A large 


studio was rented on Paris’ Left Bank. From 
the Ecole des Beaux 
4rts, traditional training ground for young 
Malherbe 


brought in André Hubert, a man who had 


the student body of 


French artists and architects, 


the double advantage of already having 
enoperated with Crotti on earlier gemmaux 
productions and who, an artist in his own 
right, specialized in the creation and pro- 


duction of stained-glass windows. 


work. 1 he 


procedure for making gemmaux is simple 


Now the group could go to 


enough, in theory. Planks across two wooden 
horses serve as a work bench on which are 
placed three or four natural-light fluorescent 
lumps. Parallel beams across the ends of the 
work bench, about a foot high, carry another 
vet of planks, so arranged as to support a 
metal frame, the size of the desired gem- 
mail, over the light source. Into the frame 
is fitted a clear plate of glass onto which 
has been sketched the outline of the pic- 
ture to be reproduced. 

The gemmiste needs few tools: a glass 


cutter, such as any glazier uses, to cut the 
glass bits to shape; a pair of pliers to help 
break the larger pieces, and tweezers to aid 
in placing the bits. 

The difheult part of this new profession 
was to learn how to manipulate the glass 
bits. Gemmistes had to discover, almost by 
trial and error, what combinations would 
give the color shades and various effects 
they were trying to stimulate. For while the 
laws of color combination of glass are the 
same as those of oil paints, different kinds 
of glass, it soon became apparent, have dif- 
ferent textures, and play different tricks on 
the light passing through, depending on 
their refraction index. To superpose layer 
such bits—a gemmail has 


upon layer of 


from 4 to 8 and sometimes more layers— 


and be able to envisage the final result 
called for experience, as well as an artist's 
eye and sensitivity. 

For the young gemmistes, in their enthu- 
siasm, every piece of glass they saw in the 
studio and out soon became potential gem- 
mail material. Very soon they were paying 
much the same kind of respectful and de- 


voted attention to the hundreds of varieties 


of wine and liquor bottles in France that an 
oenologist might pay to their contents. 
Obviously, however, one could not depend 


upon this as a permanent source for a 
variety of kinds of glass. Glass manufac- 
turers were canvassed. The great glass com- 
panies of France including St. Gobain—first 
set up in the 17th century in application of 
French Minister Colber’s mercantile theory 
and still going strong—and its leading rival 
Boussois were quick to see the potentials of 
gemmaux and lend their cooperation. The 
Malherbes were fortunate. too, in that there 
exist in France smaller glass manufacturing 
scores of such 


firms—there are literally 


firms in France, where the family-owned 
factory is still a major form of business— 
each with its own glass specialty. Today, 
the gemmiste has at his disposal over 650 
different kinds of glass with which to work. 

To hold the glass bits together while work 
is in progress, gemmistes use a light, clear, 
liquid glue. This is volatile enough so that 
it eventually disappears in the baking proc- 
ess. When the gemmail arrangement is fin- 
ished, it is immersed in Dr. Roland's liquid 
enamel solution, and put into the ovens. 
Months of testing were needed to check and 
see how long finished gemmaux should be 
baked, at what temperatures, and what kind 
of cooling off period was required. Usually. 
the baking temperature is near but below 
that of the malleability of the glass used. 
The more complicated forms of gemmaux, 
it developed, needed several days baking 
and about three or four weeks to cool off. 
The cruder ones can be run through the 
ovens and cooled off in less than three 
weeks. 

Once completed, the gemmail is mounted 
in a special metal box frame. In this box, 
behind the gemmail, are the fluorescent 
lamps. One need only plug in the wire to see 
Crotti’s life-long ambition of making light 
an integral part of the picture realized. 

Back in 1953, the Malherbes had decided 
to start with the creation of gemmaux built 
around the religious themes. Thus, they 
felt, they could demonstrate how gemmaux 
were related to the classic medium of the 
stained-glass window and also show how 
gemmaux marked a notable advance in con- 
ception and technique. Crotti and Hubert 
to serve as 


prepared original paintings 


models, as did a number of their artist 
friends. When completed, these were shown 
about privately to artists, French publicity 
firms, and potential purchasers, such as the 
directors of religious institutions and 


schools. (French law provides that one per- 


cent of the construction budget of any public 
institution must be allocated for some form 
of art work.) The reaction was favorable, 
and induced the Malherbes to produce gem- 
maux on secular themes as well. By the end 
of 1954, they 


for the public. 


felt they were almost ready 


Almost, but not quite. To really make an 
impact, they wished to reproduce in gem- 
mail an outstanding work of a leading 
painter. They decided on Le Cog of Picasso. 


Without 


the skills at their command, the 


consulting the master, using all 
gemmustes 
painstakingly re-created in glass the garish 
yellows and greens, the proud and imperial 
lines of the Picasso canvas. When all was 
done, Crotti invited Picasso to the studio. 


It was a tense and anxious group that 
watched Picasso mount the long stepladder 
from w“ hich he could look dow n and see the 
finished Cog in proper perspective. Five, ten 
minutes passed without a sound, as Picasso's 
eyes darted up and down, Finally, Crotti 
could stand it no longer. “I break it up?” 
he asked. 

“Mais, non!” Picasso exploded’ “A new 
art is born.” And he agreed to “- -a” the 
gemmail, and permitted it to be ©. wn. Now 
Malherbe and Crotti knew they were ready, 
and opened their first exhibit. It was an in- 
stant hit. Orders started coming in. Other 
name artists wanted to take advantage of the 
gemmail process. And Malherbe was able 
to go ahead with his commercial plans as 
well. 

One of the major stations in the Paris 
subway, he knew, was to be renovated. He 


Metro. The 


Russians and the Italians had gained inter- 


went to the directors of the 
national repute, he argued, for having paid 
attention to artistic value as well as trans- 
port necessities. Certainly Paris, the world’s 
leading art center, ought to have at least 
one station that would pay some tribute to 
art. He proposed a series of huge gemmaux, 
as decoration. 

This was all very well, the subway direc- 
tors agreed. But, they pointed out, they 
would be losing advertising income from 
station space usually devoted to posters. 
Could advertisers be interested in gemmaux? 
Inquiries were made. Yes . . . but—more of 
them wanted their usual advertising poster 
done in glass, and not works of art. Mal- 
herbe set about convincing them. The result 
was a compromise: art works reproduced to 
represent advertising themes. Today, the 
Paris subway rider sees, for example, Degas’ 
Waitress Carrying Bock advertising a beer 


company: or Modigliani’s Nude in Night- 











gown vaunting the merits of a lingerie firm. 

With the subway contract, the gemmaux 
business was well and firmly launched. But 
even more of the studio's time was to be de- 
voted, during 1955 and 1956, to preparation 
for another exhibit—a retrospective of fifty 
Picasso paintings presented in the gemmaux 
medium. And at the same time, works by 
Braque and Roualt and Cocteau were being 
reproduced; a huge gemmail of Queen 
Elizabeth II of Great Britain was executed, 
to be given to her as a gift when she visited 
Paris; people were ordering gemmaux for 
decorative purposes in their homes; St. 
Gobain and the Malherbes were working on 
architectural building blocks with gemmaux 
baked in: there were commissions to do 
gemmaux portraits, such as that of the well- 
known personality, la Mome Moineau; there 
was the religious work for church chapels, 
and a huge gemmail showing The Birth o/ 
Eve—for a girls’ school in southern France. 

More gemmistes are being trained in a 
school near Tours. A prize contest has been 
opened lor paintings on original themes 
best conceived for execution in gemmaux 
forms. Ordinarily, artists can have gemmaux 
prepared on the basis of their drawings 
after which they may, if they wish, exhibit 
and sell through Malherbes’ Galerie d Art 
de la Lumiere, home base for the exhibition 
of gemmaux, at 43 Boulevard Malesherbes, 
in Paris. Gemmaux cost varies considerably, 
depending on work involved, up to about 
three million franes 

The Picasso exhibition and the re-opening 
of the Paris Franklin D. Roosevelt station, 
coming almost together last spring, made 
gemmaux the sensation of Paris. Malherbe 
and Crotti, riding the wave of success, have 
ambitious plans for the future. They hope 
to set up a studio in the United States. 
Cocteau wishes to start a special atelier 
of his own in Villefranche on the Riviera, 
with Malherbe’s cooperation. 

Littlke wonder that the creators of gem 
maux wax lyrical about their product when 
they say, “When the first colored glass win- 
dows went up in the middle ages, they were 
greeted by bonfires of joy and musical 
rounds . . . Gemmaux are to the 20th Cen- 
tury what stained glass windows were to 


the 11th.” 


the Karlikou . an {meric an neu spaperman 
in Franc ¢. is our neu Par s correspondent 














| aad Roland Malherbe, Jean Crotti, Roger Malherbe 
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Ladder helps gemmiustes gain per spec tive 





{n original done at the Malherbe atelier 









Martyr is an original done at the Malherbe studio 


Georges Braque sees one of his paintings in gemmaax 





Jean Baldoni, one of the promising young 
comers of the Malherbe atelier, at work. 
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How to pack your crafts for Christmas shipping 


Mail order, particularly at the Christmas 


season can be a healthy source of business 


for the craftsman. To service it dependably, 
he must approat h the te hniques ol packag 
ing for shipment in as professional a way 
us he does his craft 

rhere is nothing more disappointing than 
the arrival of a handerafted gift which has 
been broken in transit through inadequate 
packaging. Even though the objects are re 
placeable, it can threaten an established 
business relationship between the craftsman 
and client, complicate what was originally 
a simple transaction and jeopardize future 
orders. Although complete prevention of 
damage in transport is especially difficult 
during the Christmas season when overbur 
dened carriers become negligent in handling 
of parcels, preventive measures can be taken 
to minimize possibility of damage and as- 
sure prompt arrival of shipments. 

To find out the best methods and proce 
dures to follow for craftsmen shipping their 
wares, | conferred with postal authorities, 


transport and insurance companies, indus 
tries producing packaging materials, as well 
as craftsmen, craft groups and museums 
with extensive experience in the problem. 
The results of this study are applicable not 
only during the Yuletide mail rush but all 
during the year in packing and shipping to 
exhibitions throughout the country. 

These are the facts on packing and ship 


ping which craftsmen must face: 
l Type of object 


A careful analysis of the handcrafted ob- 


ject before it is packed will eliminate the 





necessity for repacking when the carrier 
refuses to accept the shipment because it 
doesn't comply with shipping specifications. 
Determine if it is breakable, semi- or un 


breakable What 
Will it be affected by dampness? Is it re 


type of material is it? 
placeable in case of damage? What is its 


approximate weight and size when pack 


aged? 
») 


Shipping requirements 


If you are not familiar with shipping 
charges and merchandise classifications it is 
advisable to contact Railway Express, Parcel 
Post lines to get an 


and several trucking 


estimate on cost, size, weight limitations, 
etc. You will discover that each line has dif- 
ferent rulings and that no one shipping firm 
will be able to handle all types of pa kages. 


You 


to select the transport best qualified for 


will, however, need this information 


various types of present and future ship- 
Many 


This necessitates transferring of 


ments. trucking lines cover only cer- 


tain areas. 
shipment to other lines causing additional 
handling that increases danger of breakage. 
Railway Express and Parcel Post will de- 
liver to all parts of the continental United 
States. Parcel Post has the least expensive 
shipping rate but has several limitations. 
For instance, you will have to know about 
zoning requirements and post office classifi- 
cations. Mailings out of a first class post 
office for delivery in another first class office 
ire limited to 40 lbs. each when addressed for 
delivery in the local, first and second zone: 
and to 20 lbs. 


through the eighth zone. Parcels must not 


when addressed to the third 


by Paul John Smith 


exceed 70 Ibs. if they are being mailed to 


or from any rural or star route or addressed 


for delivery in the local, first and second 


zone. The combined length and width of a 


package must not exceed 72” when mailed 


at a first class P.O. for delivery in another 


first class office 


5 Pac king methods and materiais 


rectangular fiber board of 


make 


housing for most craft objects providing the 


Square and 


corrugated containers a suitable 


proper procedure is followed in packing. For 
circular or cylindrical objects in all media 


such as lampboxes, bowls, casseroles, the 


round fiber barrel® will make a sturdy. 
quick-pack, enclosure. An object that is ex 
tremely valuable, of enormous size or very 
fragile. should be boxed in a crating of wood 
to prevent any damage from puncturing 

The selection of adequate containers 1s 
extremely important, but the craftsmen also 
must consider the methods that will expe- 
dite packing, thereby minimizing valuable 
hours spent in the shipping room. The cost 


of packing is usually absorbed into the 
mark-up or operating expense of a business 
Sometimes a packing charge is applied on 
wholesale distribution if the cost of packing 
is high. 

As in illustration No, 1, the ceramic bowl 
was enclosed in a box surrounded by a 
packing filler such as excelsior, wood chips, 


cork, 


lightweight 


ground popcorn, 


macerated 
flake 


stances that will conform to the contour. If 


paper, 
styrofoam or any sub- 
an object consists of several parts, pack each 


unit In a separate container. \ heavyweight 











corrugated carton or crate is then selected 


to enclose the box or boxes allowing 6” to 


8” clearance on all sides where crushed 


newspapers can be forced to cushion and 


W oven 


other unbreakable items usually do not re- 


prevent shifting. articles, rugs and 
quire the additional internal protection, but 
a wrapping in plastic and flexible corrugated 
board Is recommended. 

Pressure-sensitive or water-gummed tape 
must be well applied over seams to with- 


shor a In 


heavy twine or rope will provide added pro- 


stand addition, a strapping of 
tection and prevent distortion of the con- 


tainer 


1. Labels 

With every precaution taken in packag- 
ing, the parcel is not completed until legible 
labels and carrying instructions have been 
applied on exterior of carton (illustration 
No. 2). 


various sizes for fragile, glass, do not drop, 


Bright colored gummed labels in 


don't crush, this side up, etc., can be pur- 


chased in quantities from label manufac- 


turers.* 


5. Records 

The final protection, of utmost importance 
for the retailing craftsmen, is an accurate 
shipment record consisting of contents, size 
and weight of package, carrier and ship- 
ment number, date of pick-up, and valua- 
invaluable in tracing a 


tion. This will be 


lost package or in filing a damage claim. 
Paul John Smith. silversmith and chairman 
of the Buffalo Craftsmen, has recently 
the ACC’s new Education and Extension Dept 


joined 


\Corrugated Box—Continental Can Co. (cor 


RUGATED BOX DIvIsION) 530 5th Avenue. Neu 


York 17, N.) 


°Fibre Drum 
Can Company 


for pamphlet write Continental 
(FIBRE DRUM DIVISION) 530 Sth 
fvenue, New York, N.Y 

Offices in N. Y., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Tona 
wanda, Cleveland. Eau Claire, Chicago, At- 
lanta, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
and Boston 


{ngele s 


Used Boxes—For small quantities of odd sized 
containers, contact lox al stores or che k vellou 
pages of telephone directory for dealers in used 


boxes 


‘Shipping Labels—Ever-Ready Label Corpora 
tion 10 East 49th St.. N.Y. 17, N.Y 


a With its shade, 
dificult objects to pac k properly 


a lamp is one of the more 
which makes 
ita good craft to demonstrate on, A fiber drum 
other hand, while 


a corrugated box, is an easy container 


on the more expensive than 


to pack 


B The cord and socket are wrappe d separately 


with and corrugated paper and 


taped, Then the lampbase is wrapped in several 


neu spaper 


thicknesses of newspaper taped in place 


c The 
u rapped in corrugated paper, u hich is slit at 
hoth folded over to 


newspaper covered lampbase is next 


ends, enclose the lamp 


D The lampshade is protected u ith corrugate d 
nds so that it will conform 


folded over 


paper also slit 


to the shape of tre shade when 


E With a heavy layer of excelsior placed in the 
bottom of the drum, the wrapped lamp base is 
set in the center and excelsior tightly forced 
The lampshade is plac ed 
on top in the center and more excelsior packed 
both inside and outside the shade to hold the 


all around its exterior 


contents of the drum in place and to equalize 
pressure. Drum is finally filled to the top firmly 
to prevent shifting. Before sealing, a packing 
slip is enclosed that lists contents and addresses 


of sender and recipient 
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THE MORRISES: pottery is their business 


by Yoshiko Uchida 








Working double-time to make a living off their 
craft, this husband and wife team 
will not enter juried shows. Here’s why .. . 





Bla k luster jar with frogs as decorative handle 


Soup tureen with simple, elegant S-shaped handle 


Carved vase in teadust glaze: Chiin bottle with cobalt decoration: 


cobalt violet bowl; and ashtray in California Bay ash glaze. 


Ina converted boathouse at the waters edge 
in Sausalito, California, Helen and David 


Morris operate La Paz, one of the very few 


potteries of the area engaged in the full 


time production of handmade pieces. They 
work without help, putting in a seven hour 
day and sometimes a seven day week in 
order to keep an adequate supply of pots on 
hand. 

“This means working for 75¢ an hour,” 
Morris says. “Of course, with the hope of 
someday increasing it. But I believe if 
you re a potter you've got to concentrate on 
making pots, and make them full time. If 
you make pots every day, you are bound to 
develop better te hnique and skill. Your 
speed increases and mistakes decrease. We 
make hundreds of pots each year and | 
strongly believe the best pots are those we 
constantly repeat. If by accident, a single 
unusual pot is created, that’s all right, but 
we don't believe in the individual pot. We 
never sign our pots individually. Someone 
once told me our pots looked too casual,” 
Morris adds. “I don’t know how he intended 
this, but we liked it. We felt it was a great 
compliment. We don’t believe an individual 
pot should be planned and thought out and 
created in advance. We believe a pot should 
develop as it goes along. We design on the 
wheel and decide on an appropriate glaze 
only after the piece has been fired.” 

The Morrises are concerned with the mak- 
ing of functional pottery and there is no 
evidence in their work of a conscious search 
for self expression through various manipu- 
lations of the clay. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that they are not sensitive to the po- 
tential of their craft, for they are engaged 
in constant experimentation with both glaze 
and form. With extreme thoroughness they 
have explored the wide range of glazes pos- 
sible in stoneware and are receptive to all 
forms, new and traditional, as long as they 
are possible within the discipline of the 
wheel. They often disregard established 
rules and concepts but stand firm on the 
technical quality of their work. “Stoneware 
must be properly fired and matured,” Morris 
says emphatically. 

They stand firm too, regarding their con- 
cept of pottery. “There is a trend among 
ceramists today to discredit potmaking as 
such, in favor of ceramic sculpture,” Morris 
says. “But there should be no confusion 
between the twe. A potter should be con- 
cerned with the! making of pots, and we 
think of pots as containers or vessels of one 
form or another.” 


They will not make single pieces (what 





Hamada would call “the self-conscious 
pot’) to be entered into competitions, and 
further, feel that there is too much emphasis 
in American crafts today on competitive and 


juried exhibits of individual work. 


Helen and 


pottery-making 


extreme'y pro 
They make 


about 150 pots a month and have on display 


David are an 
dluctive team. 
in their shop some fifty pots showing a re 


markable heterogeneity of color and form 


to be inspected hy prospective buyers. In 
fact, on first seeing their display, one almost 
has the feeling of seeing a group show rather 
than the work of a single pottery. “If you're 


ro'ng to sell.” thes explain, you ve got to 


vive people a wide selec tion.” 
The markets for their work are diverse. 
They have no specific system for distribu- 


Word of their work 


has traveled from friend to friend and the 


tion and use no agents. 


Morrises sell to those who come to them to 
buy, rather than approaching prospective 
The bulk of it 


to decorators and shops outside their local 


customers themselves. goes 
county and the rest to individual customers 
who place orders for specific items. Recently, 
some pieces were taken to a shop in the 
Philippines by an airlines pilot who had 
seen their work and spoken of it to a shop- 
owner in the islands. 


buy at 


will sell to anyone who wants to 


our wholesale prices,” Morris ex- 
plains. “They can then price the pieces as 
they see fit.” Their own prices on their pots 
range from $2.00 for small pieces up to 
$75.00. The larger pieces move more slowly 


bear.” 


but they too, eventually are sold. 


charge whatever the market will 
Morris explains. “If the demand should 
double, we would double our prices her ause 
worth much more 


we know our pots are 


than what we charge for them now.” 
Since the Morrises do not intend to em- 
ploy help to increase their output, their 
only solution, they feel, is to raise prices as 
soon as demand and prestige will warrant. 

One of their best outlets, they feel, are 
the local art festivals and craft fairs which 


W here 


exhibit only one or two pieces with the ob- 


they never miss. most potters will 


jective of winning a prize, the Morrises 
bring a large selection with the objective of 
selling. They have found sales are always 
good and they have taken part in a move to 
open more craft fairs in the area of gen- 
eral rather than invited participation. In 
fact, they would consider as an ideal solu- 
tion to the problem of marketing crafts, the 
craft fairs—market 


creation of permanent 


areas in the European sense—where crafts- 


men have direct contact with the publie. 
“We just don't have crafts in the United 
States as they do in Mexico, for instance.” 


Morris 


where are filled with crafts of all kinds.” 


says. “There, the markets every- 

Morris, who began as a painter, studied 
under the G. I. Bill at the Institute of Con- 
Arts in Washington, D. C.., 
a large amount of glaze research at 
About 1946, 
Institute sponsored a lecture tour by Ber- 


Morris 


Japanese stoneware tec hnique, and was pro- 


temporary where 


he did 
low temperatures. when the 


nard Leach, was introduced to 
foundly influenced by Leach and his writing. 


Helen 


a small shop in Washington, but 


Shortly thereafter, David and 
opened 
were not equipped to do much more than 
some press mold work. They moved on to 
where Morris got 


Mexico for two 


his M.A. ir 


Guadalajara, with special emphasis on re- 


years 


fine arts at the University of 
search in Mexican ceramics. When they re- 
turned to the States, they settled in Marin 
County and set up shop in Mill Valley 
where they worked for two more years. 

As soon as they had a kiln, they decided 
to concentrate on high temperature work, 
and it was then that Helen, formerly a 
study at the wheel. 


with David that 


dan er. began serious 


She now works so closely 


sometimes they cannot identify their own 
pieces except by the wire cut mark. They 
both do a little of everything in order to be 
self sufficient in the absence of the other. 
David, however, does most of the work on 
the large pieces while Helen takes over on 
the smaller, delicate forms. 

“The most important thing we did in Mill 
Valley.” Morris 


stoneware bodies of our 


states, “was to develop 


This 


We did it not to save 


own. took 
about eight months. 
this cost 


money or labor, because actually 


more and was more arduous than buying 
commercial bodies, but because we wanted 
something distinctive.” They now have three 
clay bodies whic h they use separately or in 
various combinations. 

The kiln they used then was a small low 
temperature kiln which Morris converted for 
firing by changing the 


high temperature 


burners, and they began immediately to 


make reduction fired stoneware. At that 


time, they also developed most of their 
basic glazes which now number eighteen. 
Morris explains his versatility with glaze 
by saying, “We disregard rules about how 
glazes should be made. We try things out. 
We try anything. Our approach is strictly 
empirical. If it works, it's okay. We read 


the rules afterwards!” 


David's urge to experiment began when 
he was still in school studying pottery. He 
tells how once, much to his instructor's dis 
may. he used his painting pigments to de« 
orate his pots. “A lot of interesting things 


happened,” he says, “and about 1 or 2% 
of it was valuable. It’s that small percentage 
of importance that makes all experimenting 
worthwhile.” 

This philosophy continues to govern most 


of the work the Morrises do even today. For 
back 
that 


example, they are not content to sit 


and accept the general assumption 


should not be 


“We 


they say. “If it is 


strong colors cannot or 


ac hieved in high temperature hring. 
believe just the opposite.” 
possible to obtain strong colors at high tem 
peratures, then we feel it is perfectly legit- 
imate. We try to get as wide a variety as 
possible.” 

Although they began by using the earthy 
brown and celadon glazes commonly used 
in the orient, they soon branched out, do- 
ing much research to achieve a wider range 
of colors. “We eventually managed to re- 
produce most of the ancient Chinese glazes.” 
Morris says, “and are still actively experi- 
menting. We use several traditional wood 
ash glazes made of local wood and mix our 
glaze in large quantity. We dip rather than 
spray all our pieces.” 

Their present kiln is an old industrial 
gas-burning one which Morris converted for 
reduction firing by changing it from an up- 


kiln. They 


about once a month at cone 9-11 for a 24- 


draft to a down-draft fire it 


hour period. A similar length of time is 


then required for it to cool. 
Helen Morris 


simply. The former boathouse, a rectangular, 


David and live and work 


box-like structure, is divided into three 


major areas. On entering, there is a small 
attractive showroom area which is separated 
from the workshop by bamboo screening. 
Beyond this, in the rear, is a single large 
room overlooking the bay, which serves as 
living quarters for them and their son. 
The workshop itself is supplied with the 
minimum needs of a pottery. There is only 
one wheel Helen David 
share. Much of the space is occupied by the 


raw materials which they buy in 100-pound 


which and must 


lots. Because time and space are at a 


premium, the Morrises take all the short- 
They 


tance, that they can mix their clay quite 


cuts they can. have found, for in- 
simply by placing the dry material in a 
large can and agitating it over a pair of 
rollers. The mixture is poured in a tray, the 


proper amount of water added, and then it 





is allowed to soak overnight. By the next 
morning. the clay is ready to be wedged 
and used at the wheel. Clay mixed in this 
wav. thev have discovered, is just as good 


as that mixed by more conventional methods 


and provides a tren endous saving of time 


and labor 

When we first started,” Morris explains. 
we were told that the only way to succeed 
was to make molds of a few stock items: 
but I didn’t believe this. Why compete with 
mass produced items? We wanted to make 
things the factories couldn't make, and there 
is no mold that can make the kind of thing 
we make here now. 

Although the wheel does exert certain 
limitations in structure, the Morrises would 
never substitute its use for molds. They 
foresaw too, the possibility of having on 
their hands a number of molds of designs 
that might prove unpopular with the public. 
“With hand thrown pieces you can stop 
immediately if a particular design is not 
selling well.” they explain. “It is a com- 
pletely flexible way of working, and there 
are some items that can be made as quickly 
on the wheel as on a factory production 
line.” 

A broad problem which faces all potters 
and which Morris feels has been sidestepped 
by everyone. is the crowding of the field. 
“There just isn't room for so many potters,” 
he says, “or the demand for the quantities 
of work they produce. Schools encourage 
more and more people to become potters: 
they cannot sell all their products, and so 
must turn to teaching, thereby producing 
even more potters ~ 

Morris can suggest no solution himself, 
and seemingly, there is none except to con- 
tinue to raise the taste level of the public 
so that there is a larger demand for hand- 
made pottery—to make them more craft 
conscious, 

Sausalito has proved to be a good loca- 
tion for the Morris pottery. Already sup- 
porting a sizeable community of craftsmen 
and artists, it provides a stimulating crea- 
tive atmosphere in which to work and has 
the further advantage of being within easy 
reach of San Francisco's tourists and Sunday 
shoppers. Although two other full-time pot- 
teries have, in the past, been unable to make 
a go of things here. the Morrises are con- 
fident of long-term success and the steady 
creative perserverence with which they ap- 
ply themselves to their craft would seem to 


indicate that their hope Is well-justified. 


Yoshiko Uchida is ou ty Area correspondent 


The younger generation tries a hand—and a finger 
at slip decoration as David Morris offers a soft 


word of encouragement 


Vase in antique hlack luster and bowl in euc alyptus 


ash glaze 


Bottle is Temmoku and Chiin: the oil ewer is iron 
slip and teadust glaze; the bowl’s carving is inlaid 
with rice ash. 
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Model in lead 
sculptor Calvin 


by 


Robert Bradbury 


Starting its second year with its most am 
hitious and timely show to date. the Museum 


of Contemporary Crafts opened “The Patron 


Church” (October 11-January 5) with an 


exhibition of over 200 ceremonial objects in 
all 
While 


modern, al 


nearly media of the arts and crafts. 


all of the architecture on exhibit 


Is of the art is not. There are 


two important tactors protecting the tradi 


tional approach to ecclesiastical art, and, 


conversely. inhibiting the modern approach. 
First, the solemnity of purpose and timeless- 


ness of the various religions creates a reluc 


tance to include in their places of worship 


objects which may prove to be of fleeting 


irtistic value. This explains why modern art 


is only now being widely accepted in 


churches. Second, the objects must have 


meaning to the worshipers, either by literal 
portrayal of religious themes or by the use 


of tamiliar symbolism. The modern artist, 


in fact, has gained entrance to the churches, 
largely through his ability to use accepted 


religious symbols. Meanwhile a_ large 


amount of our ecclesiastical art is being 


turned out in unimaginative, traditional 


forms. 
The 


tently e 


stained glass windows are consis 


xcellent and show the new heights 


of candelabrum by Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
ilbert for Temple Israel in Tulsa 


which this art is reaching. Robert Sowers’ 


glass window and door, done for 


stained 
architect Eero Saarinen s Stephens College 
contrast 


Chapel, have bronze insets; they 


light transmitted through a translucent me 
dium with that reflected from opaque metal 
Mariette Bevington’s work with the stunning 
new technique of cast glass chunks in solid 


be 


freely composed and incorporated right into 


cement shows how colored glass can 


the masonry and indicates another area for 


architectural investigation. Robert Pinart’s 


window abstraction with changing hues 


within each brilliant fragment and Joseph 
Meert’s contrasts of fused, textured, multi 
colored glass panels with flat planes of color 
show the influence of 


contemporary paint 


ing. All have given this traditional ecclesi 
astical art new dimensions. 
In the tapestries, it is interesting to com 


Hans Moller Abraham 


Rattner’s designs with that of the weavers. 


pare painters and 
Designed especially for this show and exe 


Edward I 1¢ lds. Moller’s will 


be donated to a church while Rattner’s will 


cuted by Ine.. 


go to a synagogue. With emphasis on bold 


pattern and color, they are like posters in 


their visual impact. They were not designed 


with yarn construction as an essential ele 


ment as the more subtle and complex work 
of the weavers in this show so effectively 
demonstrates. 

The weavers, as exemplified by the modest 
panels by Anni Albers and Trude Guermon- 
prez, built their colors and patterns in a 
tight and indivisible structure. They reveal 
themselves slowly and the impact of their 


work look 


enduring work of 


grows with each as with every 
art. 

The metalwork in ceremonial objects is 
on the highest level of impeccable crafts- 
manship, while more conservative in design 
than sculpture, glass and weaving. Superla 
tive was the word for Ronald Pearson's cross 
of laminated strips of rosewood and sterling 
silver, perfect example of exquisite modern 


design made possible only by the mature 


craftsman’s complete control of tools and 


materials. Had the craftsmanship been any 
less, the design would have fallen flat. Had 
the design been weaker, the craftsmanship 
would have been admirable but dull. 

It is always difficult to give an adequate 
portrayal of architecture in an exhibition of 


this type. Even the best photo murals and 


ross 


Facing page: Silver and rosewood 
(24" x11") by Ronald Pearson of Rochester 
Corpus in bronze by William Rotsler of 

14” high 


Camarillo. California 
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color transparencies shown give only sus 

tior f the enclosed space which is the 
irchitecture. Recognizing this, 

homas S. Tibbs, d the Museum, 

has also included mode f the churches 

vherever possible ind to good effect. He 

j 


has selected tor bition the outstanding 


churches famous architects 
strations olf work 
those w ! so well known to the 
public, and the types range from the green 
house-like Wavfarers ( hapel of Lloyd 
Wright in California, to 
Saarinen’s sombre chapel at Stephens Col 
in Columbia, Missouri 
Highlight of the w. and the most suc 
npt I the relationship 
between architecture na ‘lated art is the 
exhibit of the Congregation Beth El Syna 
gogue, South Orange 
tects Davis. Brody and Wisniewsky. In addi 
model. the architects 
for the exhibit 
he wall ina shaped 
plan showing corner of the 
building on one side and an exterior cornet 
on the , \ welded and brazed steel 


screen, Th r ‘ by Judith 


Panel shows one third (19" x 19") of window in dark and light vellows 


| diterene betake some clear, some smoky, and very pale blue by New York's Robert Pinart 


J ; j 
design ir hlacl 








riya 
Mi 


PAL! 


Eternal light and model for s« ulptural screen, both in 
welded steel and brass, by Judith Brown of Neu York, 


are for Congregation Beth El Synagogue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


Spice box used in Jewish ritual by Madison, 
Wisconsin, silversmith Earl Krentzin is in 
silver, jadite and vermilion wood 


St. Helena chalice in silver and 
brightly colored enamel cloisonne 
is by Ilse von Drage of Lummi 
Island, u ashington 








Herman Roth of Larchmont, N. 


Y., did this menorah in silver and wood. 








is on display on the exterior side and the 
stained glass windows designed by Samuel 
Wiener Jr. are seen on the inside. On the 
exterior, for which the actual masonry wall 
was re-created, are a menorah and eternal 
light, also by Judith Brown, and tapestries 
for the ark designed by Wiener. The effect 
is total and, although this synagogue is still 
under construction, one can envision the ex- 
cellent integration of art and architecture 
that will be achieved. 

Other noteworthy architectural exhibits 
are the Milton Steinberg House, Park Ave- 
nue Synagogue, by architects Kelly and 
Gruzen, with trial sections of the stained 
glass windows by Adolph Gottlieb: Bruce 
Goff's famous quonset hut Seabee Chapel 
in San Lorenzo, California, shown with its 
huge sculptured wooden crucifix by Herring 
Coe; the dramatic new Chapel of the Holy 
Cross perched on a cliff in Sedona, Arizona 
by architect Anshen and Allen: and Philip 
Johnson's Aneses Tijfereth Synagogue in 
Port Chester, New York. The latter is rep- 
resented by photographs and a model of a 
wall made up of large marble slabs sepa- 
rated by thin vertical sheets of colored glass. 
Although the design is somewhat mechanical 
the decorative effect is stunning nevertheless, 
a welcome innovation from this famous fol- 
lower of the Bauhaus who has eschewed orna- 
mentation for so long. 

Noteworthy among the other works and 
illustrating the range of the work shown are 
a tapestry “Archangel” by Mark Adams in 
brilliant colors: a small model of a proposed 
Menorah for Temple Beth El in’ Lowell, 
Mass., also by David Holleman: a long verti- 
cal hanging for Jewish ceremonial use by 
Zelda Strecker of burlap, appliqued and silk 
screened; a small Kiddush cup in silver and 
ebony with a raised gold design by Earl 
Krentzin: a rude wooden rosary by Alex- 
ander Calder. 

This list is not meant to be a complete 
tabulation of the better work in the show, 
but a sampling here and there of one re- 
viewer's favorites. Although the quality is 
uneven, there is convincing evidence of a 
growing acceptance of modern ecclesiastical 
art and architecture. As Mr. Robert A. 


Laurer, assistant director of the Museum, 


points out in the introduction to the cata- 


logue, “an exhibition of the quality of “The 
Patron Church,’ with its emphasis on out- 
standing examples of contemporary design 
to fill the needs of churches, would not have 


been possible ten years ago.” 


Vew York architect Robert Bradbury is with 
the architectural firm of Rogers and Butler. 








by Dore Ashton 


John Ruskin, writing in 1855 declared, “. . . 
the architect who was not a sculptor or a 
painter was nothing better than a frame-maker 
on a large scale.” Whether or not contempo- 
rary architects agree with Ruskin, the fact 
still remains that since the Renaissance, the 
work of Antonio Gaudi stands as the most 
inspired synthesis of art and craftsmanship 
with architecture in modern times. Emerg- 
ing in Spain ten years after Ruskin’s state- 
ment, this great  architect-sculptor-crafts- 
man’s major achievements took place from 
about 1880 to 1926 in and around Barcelona. 
In that Catalonian city alone stand the huge 
unfinished Cathedral of the Sagrada Fa- 
milia, two apartment houses and the Giiell 
public park. Now, 30 years after his death, 
the heightening interest of architects, en- 
gineers and historians in his work is re- 


flected by 


opening at the Museum of Modern Art on 


the retrospective Gaudi show 


December 18 and continuing to February 
23. It is significant that it should be hap- 
pening at this time when the pendulum is 
the anti-ornamental 
School. It is 


equally significant that craftsmen, sculptors 


swinging away from 


style of the International 
and painters throughout the world always 
have been appreciative and alert to Gaudi’s 
achievements. 

In Barcelona his edifices are so beloved 
by the people that a club called Amigos de 
Gaudi was formed by his admirers and old 


friends to preserve photographs, papers, 


and recollections of the architect-artist’s life 


and work. And the Church of the Holy Fam- 


ily has become a symbol of Barcelona in the 
same way that St. Mark’s Cathedral has be- 
come a symbol of Venice. 

Considered by many as heir to the tradi- 
tion of Leonardo da Vinci, Antonio Gaudi, 
in addition to being a superb architect and 
engineer was, in fact, a craftsman—ceramist, 
stone mason, mosaicist, iron worker, stained 
glass and furniture designer. An organicist 
by nature, Gaudi did not separate his activ- 
ities; he experienced all plastic arts as an 
entity. And, like William Morris, he main- 
tained a medieval faith in craft and could 
turn his hand to any medium. Former stu- 
dents at the Academy in Barcelona still 
speak of the tanned, white-bearded architect 
in his last years coming to class exhausted, 
explaining he had spent the morning with a 
chisel worfing on some detail of the Temple 
facade. They also recall that when the 
apartment house Casa Mila was completed, 
Gaudi himself helped polychrome the 
wrought-iron balconies. 

For this reason it is not enough to analyze 
his symbolic monuments, or the greater spir- 
itual abstractions which run through his 
works. Gaudi must be seen in the small de- 
tails—ceramic chimneys, wrought-iron ob- 
jects, tables, chairs—each of which as 
deeply reflected his creative outlook as his 
extravagant scheme for the Temple of the 
Holy Family in Barcelona. 


Gaudi said he was a synthesist, and he 
was in the profound sense of the word. He 
dared to synthesize a world’s history of 
styles and techniques bringing together real- 
ities and reveries, carrying his theories to 
perilous extremes. He has been aptly called 
the “Dante of architecture.” 

Responsive to his country’s magnificent 
decorative tradition particularly in mosaic 
tile and wrought-iron work, he had at his 
disposal the wealth of fine craftsmen who 
had inherited their skills through genera- 
tions. And his relationship with them must 
have been on a high level of personal and 
professional communication similar to that 
of the medieval master-builders and their 
craftsmen. For throughout, technical excel- 
lence is never divorced from the esthetic 
effect Gaudi sought. It is difficult to track 
down the anonymous craftsmen who actually 
worked with him, but one can imagine the 
respect they must have held for him as well 
as their exasperation at some of the unor- 
thodox methods he must have insisted upon 
His 


sense of form in the chimneys, steeples, 


to achieve his results. extraordinary 
pinnacles, balconies and arches wedded to 
surface and color, the seemingly spontane- 
ous quality of the mosaics, the imaginative 
uses and combinations of materials — all 
transcended the drawing board. It could not, 
in fact, have been achieved by present-day 
methods of conceiving the design on paper 


and sending off the scaled blueprint for ex- 











ecution. The sculptured, crafted architecture 
could only have come out of actual work by 
the architect on models that allowed him to 
experiment plastically, out of intimate 
knowledge of materials and techniques plus 
the daring vision of genius that captured, 
transformed and elevated his indigenous 
folk heritage—the Spanish flair for flamboy 
ant ornamentation. 

Born the son of a coppersmith in Reus, 
Catalonia, in 1852, he became his craftsman 
father’s apprentice and the early experience 
of working with tools and metals to solve 
functional and esthetic problems three 
dimensionally, obviously was a profound in- 
fluence. As a youth he developed a taste for 
excursions into the countryside which he 
never lost. Wandering in his native area, 
he saw the aqueducts, forums and monu 
ments left behind by the Romans. He also 
knew the rugged face of the Catalonian 
stone mountains with their fantastic pin 
nacles and sea-like erosions. And he neve 
lost his awe for the majesty of Montserrat. 

Early accounts tell of his abiding interest 
in the whole field of human endeavor: he 
was a student of history, philosophy, eco- 
nomics and esthetics. He was also an enthu- 
siastic theatre-goer, admiring above all. 


Shakespeare, and appeared regularly at con 





certs until the end of his life. He was said 
to have been an elegantly dressed man, al- 
most a dandy, with a love of good food and 
drink. However, in later years, his deepen 
ing mysticism and rigorous religious con- 
victions led him to a merciless austerity. 

From the very beginning of Gaudi’s ca- 
reer he used polychrome tile to animate the 
faces of his buildings. He also brought to- 
gether Gothic, Baroque and Greek decora 
tive motifs, using palmettes and egg-and- 
darts with a fantasy which transformed 
them into distinctly Gaudian inventions. 

As he developed, he isolated principles 
derived from his intensive study of the his- 
tory of ornament. His old friends, the 
Amigos de Gaudi who, over the years, tried 
to collect remembered fragments of his con 


versation (Gaudi is invariably described 


by people who knew him as an extraordinary 


conversationalist), report that he thought of 
himself as heir to the Mediterranean archi- 


tectural tradition. “The sun is the great 


Pinnacles of the sculptured stone 

steeples of Barcelona's Cathedral of the Holy 
Family on page 35 are covered with 
brilliant mosaics set in planes 

structured to catch light 


Mosaic covered chimney sculptures 
(opposite) on rooftop of Casa Vila 
apartment house are part of a whole 
group of towering forms. 





























painter of the Mediterranean” he said. Light 
was his major interest. Color, he felt, was 
the emblem of life. Nature was the source 
of creativity. If you seek the laws of nature, 
he told his students, you are collaborating 
with the Creator. But not if you copy. 
Originality, he maintained, is to go back to 
the origin. Sacrifice was a key word in many 
of his statements. He taught his listeners 
that art is the product of sacrifice—both in 
the life of the artist and in his working 
method. Gaudi’s own working method, his 
superhuman energy led him to countless ex- 
perimental studies which were bravely sacri- 
ficed when the moment of simplicity ar- 
rived. (Gaudi, like other great artists. 
unconsciously worked toward ultimate sim- 
plifications. His sculptures and chimney de- 
signs were in many cases genuinely abstract 
although he thought of himself as an oppo- 
nent of modern art.) 

His major patron and close friend, the 
Count Giiell discovered Gaudi's work at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. Returning to 
Barcelona, he befriended the young archi- 
tect, giving him the run of his extensive 
library. Giiell was a connoisseur whose col- 
lection ranged from ancient Greek to mod- 
ern Spanish art. Capable of envisioning 
Gaudi's projec ts, Count Giiell commissioned 
him to build a town house, and later, among 
other projects, to create the remarkable Park 
Giiell, now a public park in Barcelona. 

With Giiell’s faith and fortune behind 
him, Gaudi was able to pursue his ideals 
unimpeded. In the Giiell town house (1885- 
1889) Gaudi for the first time used the 
paraboloid arc ades for whi h he became 
famous. He also created unique cast-iron 
fixtures for the whole house, designed wood- 
work and furniture for the interiors and, 
on the roof, created the first of the strange 
tile-encrusted chimneys which became one 
of the hallmarks of his sculptural invention. 

Gaudi’s attention to detail is perhaps 
most apparent in the Park Giiell. His work- 
ing process was unique. Although many 
critics have seen in him a great improvisor, 
an intuitive creator, he was known to have 
been a painstaking planner. The facade of 
the Giiell palace was re-sketched 25 times, 
and he used to say that the way to avoid 
mistakes is to repeat and repeat. He once 
said that he had worn out many workmen— 
for often his repeats were in the final stages 
when he would arrive and order a month's 
work destroyed in the interest of perfection. 

The apparent improvisation, the delight- 


ful asymmetry, the rambling free-form 








qualities and intricate decoration found in 
the details of the Park Giiell were in fact 
kept within the bounds of a firm, mechan- 
ically ingenious grand-style scheme. The 
absolutely logical scale and the generous 
proportions of the Park Giiell plan gave 
scope for the variety and fantasy of the en- 
semble. 

All of the fields in which Gaudi excelled 
were brought together in this park, worked 
on from 1900 to 1914. The site. overlooking 
the ochre panorama of Barcelona with its 
blue line of the Mediterranean, is a sharply 
rising rocky hill. The boundary is a wall in 
the common brown stone quarried from the 
hill itself, crested with tiles in both geomet- 
ric and organic patterns and terminated in 
gate houses. 

With his infallible feeling for materials, 
Gaudi constructed the houses in toothy 
brown stone, but the roofs are made to at- 
tract the sun. Bordered by crenellated forms 
covered with glistening tiles, the roofs un- 
dulate, seeming from one view like flowers. 
from another like complicated miniature 
castles. A tower covered in blue and white 
tiles supports a delicate wrought-iron, open- 
work structure on which a white enameled 
cross rises into the sky. 

Passing through the gates, the visitor sees 
a generous staircase, punctuated with sunken 
gardens like a great keyhole, leading up to a 
iarge structure above. This temple-like por- 
tico above. made up of outsize Greek doric 
columns, closely placed and with the outer 
columns leaning crazily inward, creates a 
setting of dream-like fantasy. The columns 
support the celebrated plaza on its roof, but 
before ascending, the visitor enters the 
columnar maze. High above, set in round 
concavities, he sees the extraordinary Gaudi 
“collages” composed of bits of saucers, cups, 
tiles, and even glass dolls, which look from 
a distance like mosaics. These collages in- 
dicate the sculptor’s need to break out in 
relief and are the prodigious forerunners 
of the textural arts of today. They range 
in form from geometric to free-form ab- 
stract, and in color from the palest, most 
exquisite lime and white to the most bril- 
liant combinations of vermilion, orange and 
purple. 

Above, the vast plaza, bordered by a sin- 
uously curving, totally ornamented low wall 
from which emerges a continuous bench, 
gives an indication of the ublimited fund 
of pictorial invention Gaudi had. For the 
tiled bench and rail, snaking in a vast half- 


circle, are covered with abstract designs 


in splendid colors never repeated, No one 
has satisfactorily described Gaudi's tech- 
nique, but it would appear that at times he 
took a whole tile, designed by himself, laid 
it in wet cement and then hammered at it 
with a heavy, rounded tool so that it broke 
up in a curious pattern set in a concave 
shape. In other parts, bits of broken pottery 
and glass are composed in mosaic technique. 
Of special interest are certain of the tiles, 
particularly the disks, in which vague pat- 
terns of color and movement resemble 
nothing so much as contemporary abstract 
expressionist paintings. Gaudi, in inventing 
these varied and unprecedented forms, 
reached well into the future. 

The unique features of the Park Giiell 
are innumerable. Among other striking de- 
tails are the tree-like pillars marking off the 
space of the uppermost promenade, (All 
the tiered promenades, aqueducts and trans- 
verse structures were ingeniously engi- 
neered, cut into the hill and constructed on 
it with leaning parabaloid pillars, irregular 
vaults and stalactite formations.) The palm- 
like structures are planted with cacti, carry- 
ing out Gaudi's vegetal motifs. 

The period which saw the creation of 
Park Giiell was one of Gaudi’s most inspired 
and feverishly creative. A friend wrote in 
1907 that Gaudi suffered artistic despair 
which reached hallucination at times. It 
was a period of great dreams. He wanted, 
for example, to construct a great ship. “A 
ship” he explained, “is the ideal habitation. 
It has in its keep its personality and its 
independence, unlike other buildings always 
forced to live nailed where they were born, 
incapable of movement and deprived of 
variation.” 

One of his greatest dreams materialized 
when the Casa Mila apartment house was 
built (1905-1910). In this remarkable strue- 
ture Gaudi incorporated both movement and 
variation, and again used his talents in- 
separably in sculpture, architecture and 
ornament. The undulating facade, so rem- 
iniscent of the rock formations of Tarra- 
gona, the ornamental iron-work balconies, 
the polychromed roof constructions, the revo- 
lutionary interiors—all were fused in per- 
fect harmony. 

Among the exceptional features of the 
Casa Mila are the roof structures. Chim- 
neys, twisted like strange plant bulbs in 
generous abstract shapes were covered with 
tile. Ventilators were perforated with large 
holes, appearing like great multiple masks 


at times, or conical African structures. 


From 1910 until he died after a tram a 
cident in 1926 at the age of 74, Gaudi 
devoted himself entirely to the Temple ot 
the Holy Family which he had been plan 
ning for many years. He had become an 
astringent ascetic, eating sparingly and sub 
mitting himself to a mortification which he 
regarded as the artists destiny. Deeply 
religious, his symbolic organization of what 
he considered his masterwork was im 
mensely complicated. 

The Temple, which was never finished, 

Balconies of Casa Mila of exquisitely handwrought, polychromed iron looms up in Barcelona like a strange fairy 
castle. The towers, tapered cones with 

s sit in self-possessed splendor o Ast te slatted walls, recall the interior design of the 

spear cactus. They also look like the strange 

goncoctions dreamed up by Renaissance 

artists like Hieronymous Bosch. Gaudi's 

facade is a conglomeration of styles. His 

reverence for the Creator made him execute 

the scenes from the Nativity in a realistic, 

and it must be said, mediocre manner. But, 

freed from religious scruple in details. 

(audi's genius appears in the stars, reptiles, 

conch shells which serve as gargoyles, and 

in the abstractions of vegetal forms which 
are often finials of smaller towers. Crown 
ing the major towers (elaborately symbolic) 
are faceted pinnacles, obliquely set with 
mosaic and tile insets and crested with 
spherical shapes which again recall the na 


ture fantasies of symbolic significance in 





Bosch. These brightly colored pinnacles 
carried out Gaudi's and Ruskin’s theory that 
the true symbol of the vigor of life is color 

The Temple was Gaudi's offering to God 
and he had it executed in the true spirit of 
the medieval masterbuilders. He chose his 
workmen from among the ignorant for he 


said they were not prejudiced, and he 


Mosaic sculpture topping Giell Palace in Barcelona worked alongside them living in a modest 


studio on the church premises. He sketched, 
sculpted, fashioned lanterns and candelabra 
for the interior and he made his hands the 
messengers of an exalted faith. One of the 
last photographs of Gaudi shows him march- 
ing with the banner of the Artistic Circle 
of Saint Luke, a religious guild of which he 
was an enthusiastic member. 

In the best sense, Gaudi epitomized the 
functionalist artist, for his works functioned 
on every level, the physical as well as the 


spiritual. 


Dore Ashton, art critic for the N. Y. Times 
and Arts and Architecture, recently returned 
from Spain where she studied Gaudis work 


Gaudi, the metal craftsman, designed the 
” 


wrought iron gate “Torre Giiell 
in keeping with his architectural fantasy 
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Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 
Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1710 Jackson Street 
P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 


Gowelry. Joachors 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. Pay 
only for whet you keep. 


Expertly cut and polished, these beoutiful imported gems 
ore perfect for rings, brocelets, pendonts, ecrrings, etc. 
Students will gain experience in evalvoting precious 
stone selection from these groups. Available cre as- 
sortments of selected groups, sizes ond cuts of TOPAZ, 
GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Onli BARRY” 


importers of Precious Stones 


DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 

Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 

oz. tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on Y Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 


We heave a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 





(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 














Skvyogor’ (Shadows) 610” =« 3/5” and 8/3” = 48” 


RYA RUG KITS FROM SWEDEN: Illustration is one of 62 designs to choose from 
which is worked in shades of gold or red predominating with harmonizing 
colors 

ELABORATE CATALOG may be borrowed for three days with $5.00 deposit; 
deposit will be refunded or deducted from cost of Kit if order is placed. 


Write MRS. W. E. LUNDGREN 


(New Address) 7 Colby Street, Northboro, Massachusetts. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


“The Look” in Ecclesiastical Art 

Congratulations to director Thomas S. Tibbs and assistant director 
Robert Laurer: first for assembling from all parts of the country the 
comprehensive and provocative exhibition The Patron Church, and 
thereby rendering an invaluable service to craftsman, artist, architect 
and public; second, for the brilliant job of installation and display 
This significant show, reviewed in a full article by Robert Bradbury 
on page 30, prompts us, however, to comment on one trend which it 
reveals. On the whole the architecture is a splendid testament to the 
modern architect's ability to manipulate space and the construction 
materials which enclose it. Judging from this show, in fact, the 
progress of architecture has outstripped the art it contains. Greatest 
encouragement to pursue the modern idiom appears to be accorded in 
the field of sculpture. Sculptors, liberated by the welding torch and 
fabricated metals to work on a monumental scale within the client's 
budget have often created esthetically challenging and emotionally 
evocative works true to the religious spirit and in keeping with the 
modernity of the architecture as well as their art. 

The prevalent use of the welded metal (rod and sheet) sculpture 
current in ecclesiastical architecture gives rise, however, to some 
doubts at this time. Are the architects ducking their true responsibility 
to sculpture? Easy, cheap and quick in comparison to most other tech 
niques in sculpture, it has made possible a whole realm of mediocre 
( weld-it-yourself) work that captures “The Look”—open, linear, lacey, 
dripping, melting, fusing, complex metal; at its worst, like distended 
chewing gum; at its best, a truly sculptural and contemporary state 
ment of fluid, graceful, textural space-embracing form. 

Strangely, however, in this medium even the mediocre is decorative. 
And there lies the great confusion. If the architect wishes to achieve 
more than indiscriminate decoration with “The Look”—if he wishes to 
achieve the monumentality in religious architecture which it is his job 
to do—he must be able to recognize the need for a particular expres 
sion that transcends any one medium or the compromise of budget. 
The cry of budget, in any case, is a false one, for art with skill 
usually costs no more, If the architect is to use as much sculpture in 
and on his buildings as this show would indicate, he would do well to 
learn more about it. 

Perhaps one reason for the startling amount of pedestrian and 
poorly crafted decoration used in the name of sculpture is this: it is 
the architect's way of throwing a bone to the current hue and cry for 
art in architecture without committing himself or his client to it or it 
to his architectural entity which he expects will! outlive the “art” any- 
how; it may, after all, be removed if it goes out of style. In his cur- 
rent transition from the bare engineering of the International School 


to modern “integration,” the architect, hovering indecisively between 
two pressures, has developed a Janus-face which looks respectfully 
on the recent past and timidly on the all-too-recent present. Too much 
of the sculpture looks as if it had been tentatively attached with paste 
or suspended with basting thread. Too little of it firmly occupies its 
own space in what should be a monumental brotherhood of architec 


ture and sculpture. ROSE SLIVKA 


The Cleveland Scene October 8-November 3 

Six well-known designer-craftsmen from the Cleveland area were se- 
lected for special exhibition by the Akron Art Institute. They were: 
jeweler, John Paul Miller; potter, Toshiko Takaezu; sculptor, William 
McVey: weaver, Mary Catherine Balzer; metalsmith, Frederick A. 
Miller: glass designer and enamelist, Edris Eckhardt, 

“There are several reasons behind the selection of this particular 
group of designer-craftsmen from Cleveland” explains the Institute in 
its news release, “First of all, they demonstrate very effectively the 
continuing vitality of the tradition of the individual designer carrying 
out his ideas in a given material with purpose or use in mind. Each of 
them has built or is building a reputation for excellence in his or her 
particular field that reaches national and international proportions and 
are, therefore, pacesetters in the northeast Ohio area, It seemed fitting 
that we get better acquainted with them and their work. Each has 
developed a contemporary but very personal idiom in a material or 
medium with an ancient tradition. And finally, because all of them 


” 


teach, they are bound to have a strong influence on their craft . 








Kiln Club International August 27-September 27 

Although the bulk of the Kiln Club’s Sixth International Exhibition 
was American—with 54 invited ceramists from all over the country 
represented with one piece each and’a local (Washington, D. C., Mary 
land and Virginia) competitive section of 47 craftsmen showing a total 
of 145 works—there were over 60 significant pieces from 10 countries 
of Europe, the Near and Far East and South Africa. Held at the Na 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 
D. C.), there was, in addition, a special one-man exhibit of about 60 
pieces by the noted Japanese potter Hajime Kato currently on tour of 
the United States under the auspices of the UL, S. State Department 
Reviewing for the Washington Star, Florence S. Berryman wrote 

“Invidious though it is to mention only a few of the many ad 
mirable works, | cannot resist calling attention to some things that 
struck me as irresistible The deep, rich, lustrous color of enamel 
on-copper distinguished the pieces by Richard Abell, Florence Ever 
hart, Ude Rall, Virginia Dudley, Lisel Salzer, Katherine Wincklet 
Edward Winter, Odette Gregroise (Belgium), Huge Marin (Chile) 
and Martinotti (Italy). From the Union of South Africa comes an 
impressive tile panel by Kalahari, inspired by African rock paintings 
and decorated glazed tiles from Turkey are superb 

I liked particularly Eleanor Hodgson’s stoneware salad set and 
the sturdy coffee set by Bosch (South Africa): the covered container 
by Paul Hatgil, Robert Turner's handsome stoneware bowl, the superb 
large bow! by Toini Muona (Finland), the heavenly blue small bowl 
by Lisle Purcell: the large mustard-decorated round stoneware vase by 
Fong Chow.” Miss Berryman also lauds the ceramic sculpture of Bet 
nard Levy and Ollie Long. both of Washington, D. C.. Mary Hart 
(Maryland), Thelma Winter (Ohio), and Bjorn Wiinblad whose three 
pieces alone represented Denmark 

The local section was selected by a jury of three: Virginia Dudley, 
enamelist (Rising Fawn, Georgia): Carl Rosenberg, sculptor, on the 
faculty of the College of William and Mary, (Williamsburg, Va.) ; and 
William Wyman, potter (North Weymouth, Mass.) 

The winner of the Frank R. Jelleff-Kiln Club Purchase Award, to be 
presented to the National Collection of Fine Arts, was selected from 
invited entries of Katherine Choy, Ann Dalton, Ernie Kim and 
Tashiko Takaezu. Kim's covered jar was chosen, and the others were 
awarded Honorable Mentions in recognition of their unusual merit 

It is interesting to speculate on the comment of Juror Carl Rosen 
berg who wrote in the catalogue “ As a sculptor, I feel that much 
more should be attempted along the line of creative work, with less 
emphasis on natural objects. Shapes evolving from the potter's wheel 
could be used to advantage in creating thrown sculpture.” 

Local prize winners included Lynette Peters, Thomas Rooney and 
George F. Muth all of Washington, D. C.: Constance Lawson, Judith 
Simmons, and Frederica Fields of Maryland: Florence Higgs of Vir 


ginia 


York State Fair fugust 22-24 

Featured craftsmen this year at the fourth annual York State Craft 
Fair at Ithaca College (Ithaca, N. Y.), were weavers Phyllis and Nel 
son Spencer of Angelica, following the annual practice of giving a one 
man show to the work deserving particular attention. 

In addition, rather than giving prize money or fixed awards, the 
jury consisting of silversmith Arthur Pulos: ceramist Edwin Scheier: 
Tracy Atkinson, curatorial assistant, Albright Art Gallery, (Buffalo) : 
weaver Karl Laurell: Albert Force, connoisseur of traditional crafts, 
selected the following for their “Court of Honor” display: turned 
walnut bow! by Paul John Smith (now in New York City with the 
A.C.C. visual aids program); teak bread tray by Edward Bosworth 
(Ithaca); white wool stole by Helen Bosworth (Ithaca); pair of 
ceramic jewelry collars by Eloise Celette (Cohocton): linen and jute 
room divider by Beulah C. Weaver (Hollis): white and olive stone- 
ware pitcher by Hobart Cowles (Rochester); stoneware casserole by 
Theodore Randall (Alfred): stoneware vase by Vincent Clemente 
(Utica): stoneware covered jar and bow! by Robert Turner ( Alfred) ; 
woven flossa rug in red wool and linen by Francesca Bodycombe. 

The Fair was preceded by a three-day workshop for members at the 


School for American Craftsmen in Rochester, 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 





Established 1876. Professional training with dip! 

course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercic! 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. 8.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


* GRAPHIC ARTS 

* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING | 
* CERAMICS 

Day and Evening School 
RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 








Twenty-Ninth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


Continuous personalized instruction until December 14 in: Hand Weaving, 
Metaicrofts, Pottery, and a number of Related Crafts. During this period, 
a student may enter at any time and stay as long or as short a time as 
may be desired 
* No entrance requirements 

Excellent equipment 

Capable teaching personne! 

Modern living conditions 

Beautiful country-side 


Spring session opens March 17, 1958 


Write the Registrar 














design 
ceramics 
weaving 
metalsmithing 
» architecture 
sculpture 
painting 


‘ 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and Tuition Grants 


1958-59 scholastic year. Applications received until March 1. Individual 
studio space. Art library. Galleries featuring changing exhibits. Day 
and resident students. Degrees offered: B.F.A., M.F.A.. and M. Arch. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 








CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator, Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.F.A. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 














SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY ISSUE OF “DESIGN QUAR- 
TERLY", an important survey, dramatic photographs of work by 89 
jeweiry-artists, with statements, comments, biographies, etc., 50¢ ca. 
COMBINATION OFFER: Design Quarterly (50¢) ; 5 illustrated artrcles 
on jewelry, gems (45¢); our big catalogue (25¢); all three $1.00. 
TREASURE PACKAGE glittering, uncut chunks tourmaline, amethyst, 
citrine, beryl, etc. 44” to ¥2”, 40 to 85 pieces to package. Only $1. 


Spry same Sem Kramer you heve reed hy 
the 













Seturday Evening Post, on hy ‘ad ether magazines. 

Make fascinating caged gem jewelry! No soldering, 
=“ me extra tools, ne skill needed! Work anywhere, 
= Your first piece a thrilling success! 

“CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT #1A—contains 2 prs. 
jewelers pliers, 3 glittering ern gems; 2 ft. silver 
wire; 7” heavier wire, 14 chain, clasps, earring 
attachments, all sterling feces than enough for pen 
dant and earrings. Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00 
PETRIFIED SHARKS’ TEETH, $1 per pair 

CULTURED PEARLS. Drilled. bie 5 and 6 mm. $1 pr 
GENUINE ORIENTAL RUBIES OR EMERALDS. Cabo 
chons, nice color, 3 to 4 millimeters. $5 per pair 


B.6: AFRICAN FETISH BEADS, rough-hewn, bulbous bone cabs like prim- 
itive weights. %& to ¥2” diam. Center hole. Curious, barbaric. 65¢ doz 


BONUS . . . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free . . . 
Wustrated articles jewelry-mok' 





te t 






3 profusely on ing and gems. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 


PRECIOUS WOOD SPECIAL: | Ib. Congo ebony, thick slab tropical 
rosewood, exotic purple heart butt (approx. 4 Ib.). All for $5 

BD GEMS. Unusual soft-contoured free forms, natural blue 
chalcedony, yellow jasper, red and blue rhodonite, frosty quartz, blue 
green chrysocolla, etc. 10 different big sizes. All for $5 
GREEN TIGER EVES, rare color cabochons. 4%” ovals. $1.50 ea 
BLACK ONYX superb with silver; 20 (hand-cut) ring-size gems. $10 
CAMBODIAN CORAL, intriguing orange-red cabochons. 5 big ones. $5 
160 GEMS al! hand-cut, big sizes, excellent quality. $35 per 100 
FACETED SIAM ZIRCONS. Intense flashing blue $ m.m. rd. $2.75 pr 


We pay postage ond faxes. ‘Your order is your complete cost. 


B-8: CHINESE beor-ivory beods. Hand carved round but slightly 
elliptical, natural color. ¥4 to %&”. Only $1. doz 
278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS. Swirling, graceful shapes. % 


to 42” long. True fresh water pearls. Only $3.50 doz 
Send for Newest Edition Catalog 25¢ 
___ Order today! Your money beck i if not highly delighted. 

















SAM KRAMER... 27% 











Wool & 
Worsted 


COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES © PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request! 


\ If not available at your local dealer write: 
\ 





PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


10 WEST 33rd STREET 
Dept. C, 
New York 1, M. Y. 





Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver, 

Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 


Dishes, Copper, 
Brass, Pewter 


Supplied in on 
Sheet & Silver & Gold 
Wire Solder & Fluxes 


“0 
Write for Free Price List 


’ "ey 


709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Bradley-Wilson October 6-November 3 

The desire of the Texas Fine Arts Association to strengthen its state 
wide craft division has taken concrete form in the establishment of a 
permanent crafts gallery at Laguna Gloria Art Gallery. The first ex 
hibition featured is that of stoneware pottery by Katherine and Bur 
ton Wilson, and weaving by David Bradley, all of Austin. The 16 
weavings by David Bradley cover a period of several years and display 
a variety of techniques. Throughout the work, the emphasis is on 
structure with color, texture and pattern determined by intended fun 
tion. The 28 pieces of Wilson pottery, the result of collaboration be 
tween sculptor Burton and jewelry designer Katherine, was fired in a 
primitive Greek-type kiln which they built themselves. 

Following a suggestion of the American Craftsmen’s Council the 
policy of the new gallery will be to emphasize two and three man 
shows, Each craft will be represented by one outstanding craftsman 
in order to demonstrate development, dedication and continuity of the 


individual craftsman. Each exhibition will remain for one month. 


Pola Stout Retrospective September 15-October 5 

The first comprehensive exhibition of textiles by Pola Stout was held 
at Bennington College, Vermont. In a large gallery was a magnificent 
display of woolen fabrics by the well-known woman designer whose 
patrons have included such famous names as Adrian, Irene, Monte 
Sano, Trigeré, Mangone and Dior. 

Pola Stout studied abroad and her first designs famous in this coun 
try were the Botany Perennials and Annuals, in which she tied her 
color schemes to the scientific discipline of Ostwald’s famous color 
theory, The results were her wonderful creations of sequences of color 
and fabrics, often copied but never reproduced. This exhibition was 
an adventurous interpretation of the present and a brilliant look into 


the future of fabric design. HELEN FEELEY 


Steinberg Needlepoint September 8-2! 

The tapestry show at the Mamaroneck Artists Guild Barn by Vivian 
Steinberg turned a contemporary eye on the traditional craft of needle 
point with the vision of modern painting, glowing colors and dynamic 
forms. They were a far cry from the flower patterns commonly found 
in the stores today. 

The show contained 12 pieces, A piano bench, (using musical in 
struments as the motif), chair backs and sofa pillow were custom 
designed in the soft tones available in the needlepoint yarn. In the 
group called Paintings in Wool. the more brilliant tones were culled 
from knitting yarn. These included a variety of still life and figure 
compositions and two long panels in pinks, reds, and orange. Varia 
tions of stitches and even a loose fringe of cut thread ends—all these 
were used to modify what was originally a flat surfaced tapestry. The 
artist played with the medium freely, leaving some portions of the 
tapestry cloth bare, inventing new stitches, and varying sizes of the 


stitch for greater contrast in texture. 


Marguerite Wildenhain September 11-25 

For her one-man show at Bonnier’s (New York City), Marguerite 
Wildenhain, famed potter and craftsman-member of ACC's Board of 
Trustees, wrote of her work “ The good craftsman works in a pet 
sonal relation to his work but unsentimental. The criterion for his 
work is not how much his ego has expressed itself, but rather how 
good the results are that come from his hand. His work becomes the 
essence of what he lives for and a life without his work would be 
impossible. In my own work, I try to achieve clean and perfect crafts 
manship, good treatment of the materials, delicate relations of color 


and volume . . of tension of line to the complete objects.” 


Hideo Date October 28-November 27 
The first exhibition of the new Nonagon Gallery in New York City 
features metalcraft, paintings and drawings by Hideo Date, Japanese 
American artist. 

One aspect of the Nonagon will be its crafts shop, which will fea- 
ture ceramics, metalcraft, leather work, and woven and hand printed 
fabrics, woodwork, etc. Individual pieces will be displayed and sold 


and orders will be taken from a sample collection. 





COMPLETE STEP-BY-STEP COURSE 
IN CREATIVE DESIGN ... Only $4.95! 


Learn how to build original designs out of geometry, plants, 
animals, humans, man-made objects! 


. textile workers . 
embroiderers . . . potters . .. woodworkers 
... jewelers ...etchers . . . leatherworkers 

. other workers in handcrafts! Here is 
the most thorough course ever written on 
creative design: Wolchonok’s Design for 
Artists & Craftsmen. 


Copperworkers . 


Clear, practical, and fundamental! 

€reate your own design and build your 
own art-motifs! This enormous course, 
prepared by a nationally known artist and 
teacher, carries you step-by-step into the 
creation of more than 1300 original de- 
signs. Practical and thorough, it shows you 
how design is “seen” and created for the 
medium you like. 
This course will show you how pleasing 
designs can be created out of the things 
around you. How geometric patterns, 
when treated with reduplication, com- 
bination, rotation, etc. become new and 
original. Patterns emerge from the world 
around you: plants, birds, animals, human 
beings, landscapes, manmade objects im- 
mediately and easily are turned into sources 
of design, that is fresh, well-founded, and 
your own. You will learn how to isolate 
basic line, how to form motifs and designs 
by means of simplication, rearrangement, 
amplification. and “distortion.” You will 
also learn how to compose and arrange 
motifs into new combinations. 


Used by schools and classes 

all over the country! 
Arrangement and composition are easy 
when learned the Wolchonok way. You 
learn about movement in design, dom- 
inants and subdominants, radial sym- 
metry, changes in emphasis, triangular 
compositions, rhythm. Attention is also 
given to fitting design to different art and 
craft situations. 


STEP-BY-STEP CREATION OF MORE THAN 1300 DESIGNS! 


Opinions about this book . . . 


“Used as a point of departure for creative 
take-off it is invaluable,” ART IN FOCUS. 
“Very valuable in clarifying the thinking 
of the reader,” SCHOOL ARTS. “A never 
ending source of pleasure . . . this fascin- 
ating book . . . tells how to start experi- 
menting,” RECREATION. “Will make a 
great contribution to the field of design 
and crafts; teachers will find it a tremen- 
dous help, too,” NEWSLETTER, NEW 
YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN. 
“Should help those who feel a lack in 
their ability to design and should stimu- 
late their imagination,” CROSS COUN- 
TRY CRAFTSMAN. “Will suggest count- 
less design possibilities.” AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 


More than 1300 different designs! 


Mr. Wolchonok does not confine presen- 
tation in this organized course to a single 
approach. Instead, he shows how the same 
idea, the same natural object can be used 
in many different ways, from near repre- 
sentationalism to the most advanced 
forms of abstraction. 


Plants, birds, animals, humans, buildings 
are interpreted in terms of linear design, 
linear design reinforced with light and 
dark fields, free forms, block forms, rib- 
bon forms, topological forms, and other 
three dimensional techniques. Suitable 
motifs and modes of handling are given 
for such diverse techniques as wood, 
leather, combinations of wood and wire, 
sheet metal, textiles, painting, etc. 


Unexcelled for self-instruction! 


This course is entirely modern! The 1300 
designs are entirely new, drawn for this 
book. This is no old-hat material, but 
fresh designs drawn with full awareness of 
Leger, Picasso, Moore, Braque, Miro, and 
others. This book combines the best fea- 
tures of traditional and modern design! 


You are protected by our 

money-back guarantee! 
113 exercises, carefully coordinated with 
the illustrations, present instruction hints, 
suggestions that enable you to apply the 
Wolchonok method to your own work. 
Use the Wolchonok method and you will 
never be at a loss for design. Send now 
for your copy of 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTS- 
MEN by Louis Wolchonok. | 300 illustra- 
tions. 113 exercises. xv 207 pp. 7% x 
1034. Sturdy cloth binding. $4.95 


1 


Dept 133, Dover Publica‘ ion In 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


lease send me copies of Wol 
chonok’s DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN. | am enclosing $ 

in full payment. (Payment in full mwt b 
enclosed with orde* ce fo es and 
public institutions ! 
l’l-ase print 


Name 
\elelress 

Zon Sate 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. All Dover 
7 s are returnable within 10 days for full 


immediate cash refund if you are dis 
led with them for any reason whatever 











STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 





MODEL #240-4 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 
width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 
be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 








Only at % avicrart 


ABRESY 


these three-dimensional sterling 
silver initials 5/16” x 3/32” high 


For a complete listing of all findings send for 


Catalog Supplement +58 


KX ALLORAFT root & surety comPANy, INC. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 














for your 


WEAVING PLEASURE 


nd 


ASSURED RESULTS 
> THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


has assembled 


MATERIALS & DIRECTIONS for 
TABLE MATS BABY BLANKETS 
Simplicity $11.50 2 blankets 30” x 40”. $10.50 
set of 12 mats GLAMOUR PILLOWS 
2 pillows 18” x 18” $15.50 
RIBBON DRESS FABRIC 
3% yds. 36” wide $22.50 
shipping weight 3 Ibs. 

All prices plus postege. Add 4% soles tox in Colif. 


545 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 





Elegance $11.95 
set of 8 mats 
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Of Interest In New York City 





Stoneware vases by Swedish designer Stig Lindberg at Jensen's, Oct. 24- 
Nov. 9 Welded steel sculpture “Sacrifice” by American sculptor 
David Smith in show at Museum of Modern Art, Sept. 11-Oct. 20. 


Russell Day September 8-28 
At the Oregon Ceramic Studio (Portland), the Russell E. Day exhibi- 
tion of jewelry and experiments with colored glass showed a high 
degree of imagination and skill in control of the medium 

The uses to which Day put his glass compositions were varied. One 
entry was a modern flush panel door with eight small glass panels of 
varying size and colors recessed to form an abstract pattern. A 
large panel which might stand free as a garden sculpture or be in- 
corporated in a wall for light and color effect, had thick pieces of 
glass recessed in the overall leaf pattern, each section of glass skil 
fully chipped and shaped to control both light and color shading. In 
still another cement panel, layers of colored glass superimposed at 
right angles to flat panes of glass and recessed in the cement gave the 
effect of fine lines of colored light against the solid transparent color. 
A small TV lamp, hooded in shape, had a vertical face in which large 
chunks of colored glass appeared like monstrous gems. A seven-foot 
long sculpture used units of cathedral glass in leaded effect as parts 
of the open welded steel abstraction. 

Day's jewelry showed skilfull contrast in its use of jewelled detail 
and modern forms, some delicate, others massive. A small group of 
fabrics, another held of applied design in which Day excels, com- 


pleted a very stimulating exhibition CATHERINE JONES 


Segal-Staffel October 3-\November 3 

In a joint exhibition at The Philadelphia Art Alliance, Philadelphians 
Bernard Segal showed sculptured aluminum, while Rudolf Staffel ex- 
hibited ceramics. 

Segal. designer for Harsa Ceramics Ltd., Beer-Sheba, Israel, is in 
the permanent collections of the Tel-Aviv Museum of Art, Haifa Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the Bezalel Art Museum, Jerusalem. 

“In my work,” Segal said, “I strive to meet the need for reasonably 
priced, hand-cast and hand-polished sculptured aluminum forms.” 

Staffel, a native of San Antonio, and for the last 15 years teaching 
ceramics at the Tyler School has won prizes in the Texas State Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, Miami National Ceramics Exhibition and the 
Art Alliance Regional Crafts Exhibition. 

Discussing his work, Staffel said: “I wish to find in the forming and 
firing of my pots an ever richer awareness of the material and the 
way it is being used . communicate to the user a pleasurable 


sense of rightness . . . with the steps involved in the making.” 


Kauppi-McKinley September 22-October 13 

Three young potters, Jane and Tauno Kauppi and Ruth McKinley 
showed together at the Sharon Arts Center. Graduates of the College 
of Ceramics at Alfred University, their work is primarily a thrown 
stoneware in soft muted colors. Each has received prizes at the Al- 
bright Gallery and exhibition awards throughout the country. Among 
Tauno Kauppi's ceramics were garden sculptures and unglazed pieces 
for wall paintings and terraces. Jane Kauppi’s decorative pieces in- 
cluded tall bottles and unusual candlesticks in earthy tones. Ruth Me- 
Kinley showed flower containers and hanging pots in many variations, 


with inlay decorations in natural color glazes FREDERICK KARL 














Jewelry, Past and Present September 8-25 

“Jewelry, Past and Present,” a show of contemporary and ancient 
jewelry being circulated around the country under the auspices of the 
Western Association of Art Museum Directors, is now at the Long 
Beach Museum of Art (Calif.}. There are over seventy-five pieces of 
ancient work, 

Among the contemporary jewelry on exhibition are pieces by na 
tional prize-winners, such as Margaret De Patta Bielawski, Byron Wil 
son, and Florence Resnikoff. Other Guild members participating are: 
Vera Allison, Marian Bassett, Harry Dixon, Dorothy Greene, Connie 
Grothkopp, Afton Lewis, Thomas Little, Jack Nutting, Robert Pearl, 
Margaret Randolph, Muriel Savin, and Sally Wilson. 

The show was organized by the Metal Arts Guild of San Francisco, 
dedicated to promoting design and craftsmanship in metal work. 
Wall Hangings September 23-October 19 
Four contemporary textile designers contributed their individual ap 
proaches to materials and technique, in the second show at Birming 
ham’s (Mich.) Little Gallery. Liselotte Moser’s subjects were from 
Greek mythology, her technique a highly refined and decorative realism. 
Lenora Carrington used mystical symbols in an heraldic pattern en 
hanced by brilliant yellows, reds, black and gold. There was a whim 
sical touch in each of Saul Borisov’s renditions of imaginative birds 
and animals, David van Dommelen permitted abstract designs to riot 
at will through gardens. Supporting and supplementing these signed 
pieces were examples of the anonymous fine weavers of Guatemala 


and Mexico 


Early American Crafts October 15-November 9 

Weathervanes, trade signs, architectural ornaments in wood, cast and 
forged iron, brass, molded copper and pottery from the 18th and 19th 
century America comprise the show Early American Sculpture at the 
Willard Gallery (New York City). Of the twenty-five items on display, 
culled from the fine collection of the Stony Point (N. Y.) Folk Art 
Gallery, the 19th century jug-head pottery from Ohio is of great in- 
terest since opportunities to see them are rare. Whimsical and imagi 
native in form, they show that there is a distinctly American tradition 
for sculptural pottery. According to Adele Earnest who is responsible 
for the collection, “Today, due in part to a mid-twentieth century 
predilection toward three-dimensional form, we are discovering a rich, 
visual experience in early American sculpture . . . These arts were not 
called sculpture. They were carved and wrought by anonymous 
artisans: the carpenter. the joiner, the smith whose main business was 
houses, ships, guns, latches, pots and pans, and wagon wheels, It was 
a people's art which is why it is called folk art. But it is wrong to 
assume that the word ‘folk’ applied to early American sculpture 
connotes awkwardness. A man who could lay the keel of a boat or 
rifle a gun knew what he was doing when he made a vane for the 


church or a Christmas toy for his son.” 


in Brief: 


Chosen for the Canadian Pavilion at the Brussels International Ex 
position 1958 were 30 craftsmen in ceramics and enamels, jewelry, 


wood, metals, weaving, rugs and tapestries, 
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The best on WEAVING 
from BRUCE... 





Ylew KEY TO WEAVING 


Mary E. Black 


Here it is, the 
most complete and 
comprehensive book 
on weaving in print! 
It tells the weaver 
exactly what to do 


ee ee = and why, presenting 
4 “s en, techniques and in- 


structions for over a 
' x | 
eal a | Each weaving sam- 


# KEY to WEAVING 


hundred weaves. 
ple is illustrated 
with a photograph 
of the weave and 
drawings of the tie-up and threading draft. The 


perfect book for the beginner as well as the ex- 
perienced weaver. $12.00 


RUG WEAVING FOR EVERYONE 


Osma Couch Gallinger and Josephine Del Deo 





Perhaps the only volume devoted exclusively to 
rug weaving methods 
and designs, this 
unique basic manual 
supplies clear and 
simple directions for —- 
every different tech- eh Vivu 
nique. The step-by- RUGWE 
step diagrams offer a tees fT 
clear concept of each % 
process, and the 
reader will find it pos- 
sible to master the 
techniques given 
without further aid. 
$6.50 








To receive copies promptly, use the coupon below 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2411 BRUCE BLDG. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





Bruce—Milwaukee: Please send me: 
New Key to Weaving, $12.00 
Rug Weaving for Everyone, $6.50 
Name 
Address 
City, Zone, State 
Remittance Enclosed Bill me 
Send remittance with order and we pay postage. CH 11-57 
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Hanepeerer 


© The quarterly with something for cvery 
handweaver 

® Join the thousands who read & re-read 
every sue 

© Write for brochure and prices of back is 
sucs 
Llyr.$4 2yrs.$7.50 3yrs.$10 Syrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50¢, Pan American & Foreign $! yr. extra 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 © ORegon 9-2748 














For Christmas giving— 


SHUTTLE CRAFT 


The practical, monthly magarine on weaving 
teguler edition $7.50 Portfolio edi'ion $17.50 
MISS MARY E. BLACK MISS JOYCE CHOWN 











— 








Shuttle Croft Guild, Bedford, Nove Scotic, Canoda 
es 





SANDPIPER 


Miniature sculpture, beautifully 
carved and polished of Macas- 
sar Ebony with dull biack wire 
legs, mounted on a solid biack 
Ebony base. Approximately 34 
inches long. $6.25 each, post- 
paid 


OFFSHORE WORKSHOP, Block Island, R. |. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE 














Bookbinding, Cabinet Mok- 
Design 


STUDENTS | tntmcting  “lowsiry. Pole: 
ing, Scvipture, Silk Screen, 
Y.W.C.A. 


Silversmithing, Weaving. Re- 
quest Cateleg CH 


Men, Women, Day, Evening 

















140 W. 22nd St Enroll Now 

CHichering 3.5747 
7 ” eitaty ¢i- } 
} BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | 
» 26th Summer Session 4 
‘ June 23rd to { 
r September 13th, 1958 q 
i Pointing, Music, Piene, Choral, Strings, Singing, { 

Brome, Bellet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, 
5 Television-Radio & —g-y Short Story, Orel { 
French ond . For calender write: DIREC. { 
[ TOR, Benf Schoo! of Fine Arts, Ban, Alberto $ 








SEND NOW FOR NEW SHELL CATALOGS 
Sea Shelis—44 pages of ILLUSTRATED Domestic and 
imported Sea Shells and Coral 


Shelicraft—64 pages of ILLUSTRATED Cut Shells, 
Colored Shells, Plastic, Metal Findings and Kits for 
Shelicraft Workers 

direct wholesale or retail. Send 25c in coin or 
~ — St and receive both these catalogs for the 
price 

SOUTHERN SHELLCRAFT SUPPL 
P.0. Box 1079 Clearwater 4, ‘Vertes 














Metal Turning Lathe 
Only $35.00 
F.0.8. Lansing, Iii. 
15%" bed; 4)" swing 
7” between centers. 
. RosEMOOR MANUFACTURING ©. Setistection Guerentecd. 

Box 147 G, Lonsing, IIlinois Write for FREE FOLDER! 
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BULLETINS 


BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR L. S. 


industrial design 


Pavilion ex- 


hibits next vear include an 


and crafts exhibition, For this a Committee of 


Selections and Procurement has been created 


to “help illustrate the American way of life 


through industrial design and crafts objects.” 


Howard S. Cullman, l 


to the | air 


S. commissioner general 


recently announced 


Although selections have not yet 
made, the 
Islands lor 


under 


specih 


been basic concepts will include a 


number of Living” plus clusters 
I 


of products arranged such headings as 


flexibility, mobility, portability, labor saving 


as director of the Industrial 
Philadelphia Mu 


as administra 


Joseph (arreiro 
Department of the 
School of Art. 


Design 


seum functions 


tive director of the Committee assisted by ce 


ramist William Daley, of the same school 
Other members of the Committee are: Al 
fred Auerbach, president of the ad agency, 
Alfred Auerbach Associates: Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, president of the American Craftsmen’s 
Council: John M. Gates, vice president of 
Steuben Glass Company: and Theodore S. 
Jones, associate director of the Institute of 


Contemporary Art in Boston, Representing the 


Society of Industrial Designers are 


Hose, 


Designer, and 


American 
Robert H 
Industrial 
Walter Teague 
man McCluskey and Melanie 


American Institute of Decorators. 


of Henry Dreyfuss, 
Robert 


(ssociates 


associate 
Harper of 
Ellen Leh 


Kehane are rep- 


Dorwin 


resenting the 
John V asses, aterpen John Vassos Associates, 
Indus 


and John Griswold are representing the 


trial Designers cached 


Craftsmen who feel their products are of in- 
terest to the Committee can send photographs 
and supplementary information to: Joseph Car- 
reiro, Administrative Director of the Committee 
Institute of 


Boston 


on Selections and Procurement, 


Contemporary Art, 230 The Fenway. 


and December 


POTTER'S CONFERENCE in Engl 
27-January 3 will study and discuss problems 


facing the potter today. Demonstrations, films 
and lectures by an impressive number of Eng- 
land's top potters will cover such areas as kiln 
building, firing, coiling, slip decoration, throw- 
ing and glazing. The Japanese tea ceremony 


will be demonstrated in costume 

Michael 
Seonaid 
Burland 


residential fee is 
$25, 


Lecturers include Bernard Leach, 


Dora Billington, Janet Leach, 
Robertson, David Ballantyne, C. A. 
and Maiko Orr-Ewing. The 


$50, 


( ardew : 


and applica- 
Pendley Potter's 
(home of Britain's 


non-residential, 
Secretary, 


about 
tions go to the 
Conference, Pendley Manor, 
worthwhile Pottery Quarterly) Tring, Hertford- 


shire, England. 


first of its kind in 
those actively en- 


MEMPHIS Ceramic Society, 
the mid-South, limited to 
gaged in ceramics, was recently formed to study 
ceramics and start what is hoped will become 


an important collection of American pottery. 


November-December 1957 





A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 

@ hove expanded ovr business to mix all clay 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing ond sculpture. From cone 2010 to cone 
8. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for ovr special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., inc., 62 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, WA 41176 


WOODWORKERS! 











@ Brand new 145th Anniversary Edition of Constantine's 
Manual for Craft amen 26 pag many in full color 
a Complete sele fra and fancy imported and do 
mestic woods, veneers niays, carvings, mouldings, 
hard-to-get items, hardware, upholstery supplies, plans, 
* patterns and wo-k Yourself Information. Send 25c 
(refunded on first order) for this big catalog and ref 
WH erence cuice 
ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
a 2072-F Eastchester Rd., New York 61, N. Y. 





WEAVING BOOKS 


Over 175 weaving publications from all over 
the world are listed in our new FREE Catalog 
“Books For The Weaver.” 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE + DEPT. CH 
COAST RT. MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


TEACH HOBBY CERAMICS 


INMustrated Teacher's Guide 


by Peg Tay 











Setting up small studio . ae | ves i working steps 

Casting ¢ Painting «¢ A sg . lazi ns e Figurines 

Plaster bats ¢ Simple Mo . = stie Clay ¢ Glossary 
Com Temperat A 0 pp 


TAYLOR as SPECIALTIES 


Box 99 Dept. C Mt. Carmel, Conn. 





JEWELRY TOOLS + FINDINGS + SILVER 
Quolity Tools at the Lowest Price 


JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLY 
P.O. Box 14 Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Send for Latest Catalogue 








UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


minimum floor space. Easy to assemble. 
Warping in one operction. To weave rugs 2 x 
76" to 9 «x 127. A new booklet, _,HANOKNOTTED 
RUG WEAVING, 27 il) iled instruc- 
tions, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase 
of loom. if not available from your dealer, write 
Paternayan GBros., Inc., 10 West 33rd Street, 


New York 1, New York 


Tokes 














MODERN DESIGNS 


for ceramics and copper enam- 
eling. These contemporary art 
forms will spark your imagina- 
tion. For earrings, cuff links, 
pendants, etc. Twelve pages 
of original designs in attrac- 
tive folder. Plus 30 new de- 
signs for your copper circles 
$2.00 post paid. Write: Meine! 
Designs, P.O. Box 413, Lansing 
2, Michigan 


SILVERSMITHS 
LOOKING FOR SOMETHING DIFFERENT? 
Our individually cut semi-precious stones give you 
inspiration for expressive design. 

ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY—tillian Hemm'e 
Lytle Star Rovte—Colorado Springs, Colerado 


10 miles South of Colorado Springs on Highway 115 
Visitors welcome 


¥:, 














warp and weft 
Tne monthly weaving b etin with o sample watch ana 
weaving directions in each issve ssue and 10 sam 


ple swatches per yeor. $2.75 per yeor 


Somple pies 30c e0 


robin & russ * handweavers 
632 Sente Berbera Street, Senta Berbera, Colifernia 












































YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH 
a VEGRG? Q. 





ERETOFORE, all the experience and skill of a master craftsman 
would have been required to create the fine mosaic work illus- 
trated here. Now you can cast your own colorful tiles and mosaics, 
without any previous experience, by merely mixing pigments and a 
Hardener with liquid Castoglas. Neither heat nor pressure are required. 
A catalyst hardens the res'n alloy within 30 minutes at room tempera- 
ture. 

The examples of the various craft articles shown here illustrate what 
can be done with Castoglas. The titles of the available manuals further 
demonstrate the amazing versatility of this resin. The instructions not 
only show you how to make a specific item, but give you the basic 
principles which enable you to apply the new technique to your own 
design and creation. 

Castoglas combines beautifully with other materials such as wood, 
metal, fabrics and synthetic fibers. Take the contemporary jewelry which 
is shown in the photograph. Exotic woods have been skillfully com- 
bined with colored Castoglas. The cloisonne pendant is a good example. 
it was made of mahogany veneer strips and then filled with multi- 
colored Castoglas 

How Much Does It Cost? The lamp base, including the wood, $1.50. 


The decorative glass panel, 90¢ per sq. ft. [The three-section panel, a You can cast your own mosaics in an infinite variety of colors and 


total of 30 sq. ft., sells for $187.50.) Paperweight, 50¢. Tile trays, 25¢ your students can do it, too, without any previous experience. The 
liquid Castoglas sets hard in 30 minutes at room temperature. 


to $1.25. Mosaic table inlay, $2.50. The mosa'c pendant, 20¢—it sells 
for 25 times its material cost. 























“How to Laminate Glass Panels wih Castoglas"’ Embedding natural grosses, seahorses, stor- Distinctive jewelry combines rare woods wi.h 
illustrates the fascinaling art of creating decorative fish and shells in this gloss-clear paperweight Castolite and Castoglas. Ease of casting is 
panels of your own dosign. continues to be as populor as ever. only one of these resins’ remarkable qualities 








ILLUSTRATED DIRECTIONS SHOW YOU HOW 


To help you make the most of these truly versatile Castoglas materials, we have prepared 
an excellent series of tested project manuals. You will also find them a stimulating source 
of new ideas. Each one is written with painstaking care to assure your success from the 
very start. Select your project copy from this list and mail the coupon with your remittance to 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY, Woodstock, Ill. 


























I ED ee a a ee 
THE CASTOLITE COMPANY How to Make Novelty Items with 
Castolite 10¢ 
Arts & Crafts Dept. M-5 How to Mold Chairs with Castoglas 10¢ 
Woodstock, Illinois How to Form Bowls with Castoglas 10¢ 
; . . How to Laminate Glass Panels with 
Seventh grade students ore pouring colorful tile How to Cost Tiles with Castoglas 10¢ Castoglas 10¢ 
trays and coasters with liquid Castogles. How to Cast Mosaics with Castoglas 10¢ How to Cast Castolite Liquid Plas‘ic 25¢ 
wag A= 3 se Mosaic Lamp Base and 10 How to Earn Money in Your Spore Time 10: 
oll Pane c 
H t 1 Fre 
How to Cost a Mosaic Candle Sconce ame te See Casta Cae open 
ond Jewelry Box 10« 
How to Make Contemporary Jeweiry A complete set of THE CASTOLITER titles 
with Castoglas 10¢ described here will be mailed to you for 
How to Make Costume Jewelry with only $).00, postpaid. 
Cestolite 10« 
Nome 
! 
! 
Address ' 
' 
i ; . ' 
Mosaic inlay in shades of bive-green adds dis- City Zone State : 
tinction to this walnut table. om oe See ee Se ee Se Se ee ee eee ee ee ee oe et 
— 
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and let CRAFT HORIZONS do your Christmas shopping 


Gift subscriptions to CRAFT HORIZONS— 
a perfect antidote to the shopping hurly-burly. 
On the flap of the envelope in this issue, just 
mark down the names and addresses of your 
craft-interested friends and send us a check 
for the tab. We'll mail a handsome Christmas 
card inscribed with your (the donor’s) name 
to every recipient—and your Christmas gift 
problems will be all wrapped up. 





BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


DE 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 

BY CRAFTS CLASSES 

Save time and save money 

with LARSON, the ONE 

source for ALL of your 

leathercraft needs... from 

Beginners’ Kits requiring 

no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 

tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
J. €. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 7301, Chicago 24, Ill. 





world’s finest 


A= 


for decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or 
glazed, 6" x 6". 


Also Available: 


* TILE TRIVETS 
* WOODEN FRAMES 
* TILE BACKS and HANGERS 
Write for FREE Descriptive 
Price List No. C 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 





wae. W. SOMERS & CO.—"4 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Distributor for Handy & Harman 











XMAS SHOPPING ... 


There are few gifts your craft- 
interested friends will appreciate 
more than a subscription to 


CRAFT HORIZONS. 


It's so easy to order—and so 
economical at special Xmas 
rates. Four dollars for the first 
subscription and only Three dol- 
lars for each additional gift. 


Just send us your list in the 
handy envelope enclosed in this 
issue. 


A handsome gift card will be sent 
in your name to everyone on your 
list. And your friends will be re- 
minded of your thoughtfulness 
throughout the year. 


RRC RL a 


BOOKS 


Books of Beauty for Christmas Giving 


Mosaics: 
son, 128 pages, 


Hill and Wang 


Hobby and Art by Edwin Hendrick 
105 illustrations, published by 


New York 


$3.90 


Primarily for the amateur and kit user, who 


wishes to make attractive and useful mosaics 
Vosaic Ss; Hobby 
{rt answers a need in the current revival 
Author Edwin Hendrick 


graduate of Yale 


for gifts or home decoration, 
and 
of interest in mosaics, 
University, has been 
1954 


opened a shop in New York's Greenwich Vil 


son, a 


involved with mosaics since when he 


lage, which sold, among other things, mosaic 
Hendrick- 


do-it-vourself 


top tables designed by Hans Scharf 


son then originated a simple, 


technique for making mosaic-top tables and 


from Italy and giv 


then. 


began importing tesserae 


ing instructions to his customers. Since 


mosaic has become a full-time business for the 


author, He now has his own factory which 


beginners kits, decorator tables, 


work 


turns out 


murals and other mosaic 


Complete step-by-step instructions and de 
tailed sequence photos are used by the author 
in the first section devoted to the making of 
12 basic projects. These include trivets, stack 
coffee and end tables, lamp bases, 


In the 


ing tables, 
book 


second section the author tells the history and 


ends and mosaic-edged shelves, 


nature of the various kinds of tesserae—how to 
cut, shape and use them. There are also chap 
ters on adhesives, cements, dyes, backings, and 
edgings. The techniques of designing and plan 
ning original mosaics are described and there 
creation of 


is detailed information on the 


mosaic wall panels, floors and walks. The last 
section of the book contains 20 photographic 
patterns by well-known mosaicists with descrip 
tions of the original instructions on 


kinds of 


method of application. 


mosaic, 


color selection, tesserae and the 


Arts and Crafts of Japan Series published by 
Charles Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont. Vol. |. 
Masks by Seir Oku Noma with English adapta- 
tion by Meredith Weatherby. 74 pages, $3.00. In 
30 pages of lucid text, 19 magnificent full color 
plates and 27 plates in gravure and halftone. 
this small but definitive volume, investigates one 
of the oldest surviving traditions of mask art 

intensely 


visually dramatic, imaginative, artis 


tically challenging. This insight into the im 


agery, techniques and uses of the Japanese 


mask is stimulating to the creative designer 


Vol. 2. Textiles by 


English adaptation by Lynn Katoh. 74 pages, 


Tomoyuki Yamanobe with 
$3.00. This fine book provides a compact his 
tory of 2000 years of dyeing and weaving fab 
rics as well as their use in the national cos 
The 21 full color 


tions are among the best we have seen. In fact. 


tume, the Kimono, illustra 
they rival those in books five times the price 
of this one. There are, in addition, 37 plates in 
black and white, and swatches of 22 Japanese 
dyes with a description of the plants producing 
them. 
Both 
available from the publisher. 


volumes reviewed above are directly 


Now Just in time for 
CHRISTMAS 


a magnificent 


MARSHALL GIFT PACKAGE 


in an attractive carrying case 


The new MARSHALL GIFT PACK. 
AGE now combines the complete line 
of MARSHALL’s famous photo color- 
ing accessories. It contains everything 
needed to hand-color glossy and matte 
photos, Polaroid prints or photo greet- 
ing cards. 

An enclosed entry blank enables any- 
one who receives this gift to participate 
in Marshall's Annual Hand-Coloring 
Photo Contest which includes over 
$5000.00 worth of prizes and a fully paid 
foreign holiday for two as a first prize. 


The Marshall Gift Package contains: 
The famous MASTER SET of MAR. 
SHALL’s Photo-Oil Colors worth $14.95 
The unique set of MARSHALL’s Photo- 
Oil Color Pencils worth $4.75 

The fascinating book “Photo-Oil Color- 
ing for Fun or Profit” worth $3.50 

3 SPECIAL MARSHALL SPRAYS, 
Pre-Color, Pro-tek-to, and Spray Glass, 
a combined value of $3.75 

Marshall's Paint-a-Photo Packet worth 
$1.00 

Now in one colorful gift package for 
the money saving price of only $24.95. A 
SAVING OF OVER 10%. 


EACH ITEM ABOVE IS A WONDERFUL PRESENT 
BUT FOR REAL GENEROUS GIVING. GIVE THIS 
MAGNIFICENT MARSHALL GIFT PACKAGE... 
At dealers everywhere or write to: 
SOS ESS PSS PES PSS YSRS VSS PSS YSES YE YES PERS SRE 
JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO. INC. 


CH-1 167 North Ninth Street, BKLYN 11, N. Y 
$24.95 


B 


7 


CARRYING CASE GIFT PACKAGE 

Includes all products mentioned 

ond shown above 

Master Set of Photo Oil Colors 

Set of Photo Oil Color Pencils 

] “Photo Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit’ 
A fascinating 148 pg. book 


BSBA BS ES ES BS PS 
Ooo 


i 


STS LSE BSS PES PSS YES YES YES YS PSS YEE YES, 











new 


the MOST complete 
catalog of ceramic sup- 

plies ever published! 
Profusely illustrated — in- 
cludes hundreds of items 
for better pottery making 
Features the newest clays, 
over 300 glares, 37 elec- 
tric kilns, potter's wheels, 
moulds, tools, brushes, 
numerous accessories. In- 
cludes photos of over 100 
examples of fine pottery- 
wore os ideas. 


Every coramist should have a copy of this invaluable 
Handbook-Catolog. Regular price 50¢. For o limited time 
ond handii 








only—send 25¢ to cover postag: 9 
ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 4 


ETTL ART CENTER 


GLENVILLE, CONN 



















SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Forty Years of Dependable Service 










WOOD—STONE 


Carving Tools—Rifflers—Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
209 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 



















Fascinating field for men and women 
Excellent starting potnt for career Practi- 
cal basic training Approved supervised method 
we tuition. Easy payments. Send for FREE 


Jesign & Decoration.” No obligation 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4358, Chicago 14, Iitinols 






rd to a 
AND "HOW-TO | Lele) | 









Eree if requested on School letterhead 
or send 25< to 
BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, Dept. CH-11 
300 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fie 


if you are the talented author 
of on unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CH 12 
200 Vorick St., W. ¥. 14 


FREE! 


Inside 
Story 
on 
Publishing 
Your Book 





¥ 
7 Z | . 
Ry, 


BUY and USE 


eS 
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Ravenna Mosaics published by the New York 
Graphic Society, text by Guiseppe Bovini, $20 

The quality of the 43 color reproductions on 
the outsize pages of 1144 by 15 inches, coupled 
with the beauty of its subject matter make this 
one of the most magnificent art books ever pub 
lished. Most of the Christian and Byzantine 
mosaic art which flowered in 5th and 6th cen 
tury Ravenna, has been reproduced here for the 
first time. This is the closest you will get to actu 
Ravenna’s mosaics without actu 


ally seeing 


ally going to Ravenna. A must for all mosaicists 


and art lovers 


Thirteen Tibetan Tankas by Edna Bryner pub 
lished by The Falcon Wing's Press, Colorado, 29 
illustrations, 1 in color, 153 pages, $9.95. 
Thanks to the extraordinary collection of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, the religious art 
of Tibetan banner paintings have been made 
available to craftsman, artist and general reader 


for the first time in this volume which ex 
plores myths and techniques with excellent 
scholarship. The temple banners, depicting 


Buddhist birth stories, were painted on sized 


cotton which were first printed with wood 
blocks to obtain figurative outlines. Layers of 
richly woven silks were sewn on borders and 
back and the Tankas were then mounted at the 
bottom on carved bamboo rods around which 


they were rolled 


The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collec- 
thon by Nina Fletcher Little published by Little 
Brown and Co., Boston. 400 pages, $17.50. Now 
housed in the Colonial Williamsburg Museum. 
this collection of American folk art is one of 
the finest 
Containing 


world and the book does it 
justice. 166 full-color 
plates and many black and white illustrations, 


in the 
pages of 
there is a lively and informative introductory 
text as well as a specific essay on each section 
of American folk arts represented. The volume, 
printed in England, is an example of book 


making that deserves recognition 


Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in England 
and France by Hugh Arnold published by Mac- 
millan, New York. 275 pages. $8.50. Fifty mag 
plates of stained glass from 


nificent color 


world-famous churches and cathedrals high- 
light this informative volume on the evolution 
of stained glass from the llth to the 15th cen 
turies, First published in 1926 and brought up 
to date in 1940, this second edition is a stand- 


ard work for artists and designers. 


The Tao of Painting by Mai-Mai Sze published 
by Pantheon Press, New York. 800 pages, 2 
vols,, boxed. $25. 

First English translation of the famous and 
venerable Mustard Seed Garden Manual of 
Painting, written in 1679-1701 is poetry and 
inspiration to moderns, Illustrating the brush 
work technique of Chinese painting, 400 ex- 
amples of brushwork from the original manual 
are reproduced with an introductory essay by 
Miss Sze emphasizing the importance of tradi- 
tional techniques and attitudes in Chinese art. 
This is an important book with lessons for art- 


ists in every craft 


November-December 1957 


Jewelry Making for the Beginning Craftsman by 
Gretta Pack published by Van Nostrand, New 
Jersey. 78 pages. $3.75. 

By following the simple explanations and 
helpful drawings given in these pages, the be 
ginning craftsman can enjoy the satisfaction of 
creating wearable jewelry right from the start 
Metals, tools and techniques for working, and 
dec orative proc esses are fully des« ribed in both 


words and pictures, In addition, the illustra 


tions show how professional designers work 
and give ideas for independent projects 


Rug Weaving for Everyone by Osma Couch Gal 
linger and Josephine Couch De Deo published 
by The Bruce Publishing Co., Wisconsin, 294 
pages, $6.50 

This comprehensive volume contains both 
contemporary and traditional patterns in pile, 
tapestry, needlework and woven rugs. Texture 
and decorative uses, design and color, materials 
and actual weaving procedures connected with 
more than 30 types of rugs including Navajo. 
Rya, 


described. Step-by-step diagrams accompanied 


130 illustrative plates offer a 


Flossa, Boutoné and many others —are 


by more than 
clear concept of each process for both the be 


ginner as well as the advanced student 


Folk Arts and Crafts by Marguerite Ickis pub 
New York. 269 


lished by Association Press. 
pages, $5.95 

With illustrations which simplify the authen 
tic folk designs from many countries for adap 
tation by craftsmen, the author provides lucid 
and complete directions for making hundreds 


folk that 


Americans in group. 


of useful articles will appeal to 


every age Included are 
furniture decoration, pottery, leathercraft, mo 
saics, carving, embroidery and many other tech 
niques and media along with background in 
formation on their history, colors and uses, By 
enlarging the design vocabulary for Americans. 


book folk 


crafts and brings them practical 


interest .im 


this stimulates wider 
within 
working scope of the practicing craftsman in 


both hobby and professional groups. 


How to Stencil and Decorate Furniture and Tin- 
ware by Nancy Richardson published by the 
Ronald Press Co., New York. 186 pages, $6 

In 92 patterns and 135 motifs adapted from 
Early American designs coupled with clear, 
well-organized procedural descriptions, the au 
thor offers beginners all they need to know in 
order to become adept at this traditional skill 
Especially valuable are the chapters on the use 
of bronze powders and gold leafing which 
make this more complex technique seem easily 
within everyone’s grasp. A fine book for am 
ateurs who wish to learn and for professionals 


in search of more techniques and design ideas 


Things edited by Geoffrey Grigson and Charles 
Harvard Gibbs-Smith published by Hawthorn 
Press, 480 pages, $12.50. 

The stories behind the origins of objects and 
devices invented and developed by craftsmen 
and engineers for man’s esthetic and practical 
needs lavishly illustrated with 176 full-page 
pictures, 16 of them in full color. An amusing 
and rewarding investigation for the craftsman 








CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 





The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address, For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11, 
N. Y. 





BOOKS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. Early American Deco- 
rated Tinware. 77 plates, 8 in color, $16.50. 
American Painting Today. 155 illustrations, 
$8.50. Block Printing on Fabrics. 89 illustra- 
tions, $5.50. Paper Sculpture. Fully illustrated. 
Only $2.50. Order TODAY. Artcraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland, Headquvorters for all New and ouvt- 
of-print Art and Craft Books. Prompt service. 





FREE SEARCH SERVICE for out-of-print books in 
your field. New books, too. Send your wants to 
Mary Robertson, Books, Meredith, New Hamp- 
shire, or write for my free checklist. 





CAMERA & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE, quality Beseler “Dream Darkroom" 
Kit contains everything necessary to set up a 
modern darkroom right in your own home. 
FREE Booklet, “Fun in the Darkroom,” tells you 
how your whole family can enjoy the pleasures 
of darkroom photography and earn spare-time 
money, too. WRITE Charles Beseler Co., 210 
So. 18th St., East Orange, N. J. 








CERAMICS 





HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manuals 
10€ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
MT-105, Woodstock, Illinois, 





CHAIR CANE 





CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 


ENAMELING 





ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomos C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


LEATHERCRAFT (Cont'd) 





FREE leathercraft catalog, about gracefully 
“Readi-carved" kits. Kirpatrick Leather Co., Box 
637-A14, Gainesville, Texas. 





SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delawore Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 





HOOKED RUGS 





NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War- 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 


RUG MAKERS—A folio of drawings and photo- 
graphs of 85 hooked rug designs by George 
Wells. Folio 1-C, price $1.00. George Wells 
Rugs, Glen Head, L. |., N. Y. 





INDIAN RELICS 





2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





INSTRUCTION 


INTERIOR DECORATION—HOME STUDY. An- 
nouncing new home study course in Interior 
Decoration. For professional or personal use. 
Fine field for men and women. Practical basic 
training. Approved supervised method. Low 
tuition. Easy payments. Free booklet. Chicago 
School of Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 333C, Chicago 14. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 





SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense blue-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet bive Chalcedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guarantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢, Refundable on 





with groove only. Cane instructions, ¢ gue, 
ples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 





First Order. Leather Art, Box 1255, Dept. G7, 
Huntington Pork, Calif. 


MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. | year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS OPEN with Industrial Design firm 
for overseas project. Fine opportunity for quali- 
fied project director and two assistants with 
experience in Industrial Design, Handicraft 
Design and Education. Excellent salaries. Chal- 
lenging job responsibilities. Will require liv- 
ing overseos 12 months. Send personal resume 
immediately to: Samuel Scherr, Smith, Scherr & 
McDermott, 47 S. Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio 
— Blackstone 3-3577. 








UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR INTERESTED per- 
son wanting to purchase home business mak 
ing decorative items. All selling done through 
New York showroom, sold only in most ex- 
clusive shops and large stores world over. 
Write Box 225, Craft Horizons, 29 West 53rd 
St., New York 19, 





PAPER SHELL PECANS 


LARGE DELICIOUS PAPER SHELL PECANS sent 
postpaid. 5 Ibs. $3.60; 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also 
southern strawberry preserves packed in small 
wooden pails.) Gift orders given special atten- 
tion. Pamphlet on request. Glendale Farms, 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 





PLASTICS 





NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. M-105, Woodstock, 
IMinois. 





PROFITABLE CRAFTS 





PAPERWEIGHTS—Crystal Glass with empty re- 
cess; for insertion of craft items; sea shells, 
flowers, photos, butterflies, etc. $2.50 2 dozen 
postpaid. American Butterfly Co., 3706 Rose- 
dale Road, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 





YARNS 





YARNS OF ALL TYPES—You receive Service— 
Assortment——Quality—Value—along with in- 
tegrity. Beehive, Bernat, Bucilla, Contessa, 
D.M.C., Pauline Denham, Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, 
Loomlore, ludiow, Maypole, Metlon, Pater- 
nayan, Shaggee, Square-Sale, Unger. Write 
today for information. Swanson, 1132 Sho- 
shone, Pasco, Washington. 








the boy and the Star 


He is old « nough now to know that the ornament on 
the tree is more than simply a star .. . to understand the 


deeper meaning of Christmastime. 


Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 


and held him .. . that has given him food and warmth 





and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 
those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 
And, think: When you make your home secure you are 

also helping make America secure. For the strength of 


America grows as the number of its secure homes increases. 


























Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you've tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you 

If you can save only $3:75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3°% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3° Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 
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